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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
All PICTURES, | intended for Exhibition and 


Sale the ensuing sea: be sent to the Gallery for the 
‘ion of the Committee < on M vio the 10th, or Tuesday the 
Mth, of January next, and the S RE on Wednesday the 12th, 
detween the hours of Ten in Les ee and Five in the afternoon. 
Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architectural Drawings 
gre inadmissible; and no Picture or other Work of Art will be 
recived which has alre: already been publicly exhibited. 

By Order of the Committee, 


Gronex Nicot, Secretary. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


HE EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN AND 
ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS is OPEN DAILY, at 5a, PALL 
«; and on Tuesday ‘and Thursday 
free to subscribers to choose their 
; to the Public, One ae? Semen Fakes, Half-a-Crown. 
, Sixpence. Tilustra talogues ribers, Five 
; Non-Subscribers, aocch Shillings lah a ca oy 
Rozert Hesxeru, Hon. Sec., 95, Wimpole Street, W. 





HITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 


TAN ATHENEUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
PresipeENt—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 


The JUVENILE BALL moae held ash the Lyd of JANUARY. 

The Dra -room ies on Tuesday 
pacious Reading-room (supplied sea the wine, 
¢.), 


resumed. e 
London and 
new Smoking-room, the 
asses for Languages. 
entary Society for Political 
Full particulars may be 





usic-room "ae. axe also_re 





re-open 
fencing, , Music, &e., formed. Parliam 
Jebates’ Half-yearly ee u. is. 
had at the Secretary’s office. 








E. R. Russet, Sec. pro. tem. 





LINNJEAN SOCIETY. 
This Day is Published, Price 1/. 5s., the Third Part of Vol. XXII. of 


E TRANSACTIONS OF THE LINNZAN 
SOCIETY OF LONDON 


Sold by Toneman & Co., Paternoster Row, nae by Mr. Kirrisr, at 
the Apartments of the Society, Burlt House, Piccadilly: of 
whom may be had all, or any, of the preceding volumes. 


The melaws of the Society are requested toapply to Mr, Kirrist 

their a ot ies, between the hours of 12 and 4 o'clock, on any day 

urday. Complete sets of the first Trent Volumes may 

be o ined a the Society's Apartments, he Fellows, at the 
reduced price of 20/. 





SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. 
LEMENTARY COLLECTIONS which will 


ly facilitate the interesting grit of MINERAL _— 
OLOGY, and GEOLOGY, at 2,5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 guin 
each, can be of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand London, W. c. 
Me. T Tennant has all the recent — re lating to these sciences ; “ 
Maps, Hammers, Blowpipes, & 





HE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street, is OPEN EVERY DAY BUT FRIDAY. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary sige public cha- 
and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate 
“tothe inquiry may be obtained,on application to RICHARD 
RETT, 13, Mar Lane, London. 
R. B. is enabled to execute every description of Printixe on very 
So maa ol terms, his office being furnished with a large and 
ent of Tyres, Stram Printine Macuines, Hypravcic 
fd other Fam Presses, and every modern No airs ray in the Printing 
A Specimen Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sent 
on application, by 
7 Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





HE BRIDGE, song composed by Miss M. 
hington ae Transcribed for the 


LINDSAY (Mrs .W 
Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
ANDEL S MESSIAH, complete for Voice and 


r Organ, arranged by JOHN BISHOP, 1s. 4d., 2s., 
° i i Ts., and 18s. ; also, Twenty-one other Oratorios, for 
nd plano or organ, 2s. each. Specimen pages gratis and 


EW SONG, by J. R. THOMAS, 
dished, Lara JL CLOUD. hes nee by J. E. Soa 
P , Es so by the same, Me ey barcarole, 2s 
and Bright Kiue Eyes, 2s... N.B. Lists of Songs by J. R 
‘Thomas, gratis and postage free. 


, Kondon : Rozerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W., and 
of all Musicsellers. 


3, 


just pub- 





pM QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIX. 


TISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to i the Publisher's by the 7th, and B for insertion by 
the 10th instant, 


0, Atsemantr Street, Loxpon, 
Dec. 28, 1858. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


18 NOW READY. 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





—The JANUARY NUMBER, commencing a NEW VOLUME, 








LECTURES TO WORKING MEN. 


OVERNMENT eC HOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN STREET. ond Course of SIX LECTUR 

= the MODELS aaa mt STRATE THE ART OF MINING, 

y WARINGTON W. , F.R.S., will be commenced on 
Mon AY, JANU. RY 10th, Hy 8 o'clock. ‘Tickets ma 
by W orking Men only, on Monday, 3rd January, from 10 to 4 o’clock 
upon, payment of a sy <7 nog fee of 6d. Each'ap pplicant is requested 
to bring his name, address occupation written on a piece of 
paper, for which the ticket will be exchanged. 


Trenuam Reexs, Registrar. 





MR. JOHN BENNETT ON THE WATCH. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, will lecture on the Watch, 
what to make and howto make it :— 


dan, 4, Hackney. 
» _5, Carshal 
» 11, Windsor. Feb. 1, Sank: 
», 12, Woburn. » 8) Ball’s Pond. 
» 17, Horsham. * 15, ¥ Wolverton. 
» 18, Dorking. 9 17, Agar Town. 
» 24, Stowmarket. 


The Lecture will be Illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Diagrams, and specimens of Clocks and Watches 
Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufac tory, 65, Cheapside. 


Jan. 25, T 


periem 
» 27, Bristol 





UMS ADDRESS REPEATED AT ST. 


ARN 
B JAMES’S HALL ON TWELFTH NIGHT, JAN. 6. 


Tickets for his former address having been taken in advance, Mr. 
P. T. Barnum, of New York, will have the honour of repeating his 
address upon the ART OF MAKING MONEY, &c., with Arguments, 
Experiences, Anecdotes, and Pictorial Illustrations, as above. 


Open at 7, commence at 8. Carriages may be ordered for a quarter 
to 10. Stalls, 3s.; Balcony, 2s.; Body of Hall and Gallery, ls. 


Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s; Mitchell’s Royal Library ; Cramer & 
Beale’s ; Jullien’s; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside ; A. Clark’s, 
132, Jermyn Street ; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 





Cry STAL PALACE.—POU JLT RY SHOW.— 

THE GREAT WINTER SHOW OF POULTRY AND 
PIGEONS will take place on SATU UDAY, MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
and WEDNESDAY, the 8th, 10th, llth, and 12th JANU Ary, 1859, in 
the North Wing, adjoining the Tropic al De partment. 


Admission, including all the attractions of the Palace : Saturday, 


Half-a-Crown ; Children under 12, One Shilling; other days, One 
Shilling ; Children, Sixpence. 





pj AP: AN, CHINA, INDIA.—GREAT GLOBE.— 
bi DIORAMAS of Japan, China, and India.—Admission to the 
whole building, 


Great Globe, Leicester Square.—Open from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
aaa SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 

MANAGER 
MONDAY and FRIDAY ........ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
TUESDAY . THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
THURSDAY.. wae sass ..- MACBETH. 
Ww EDNESDAY and ATURDAY .. E SICAN BROTHERS. 

And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
LIST, 128 pages es a W. Atrorp 
Lioyp, Portland Koad ad, London, V 





8vo. price 4s.8d, Papers relating to the 


> > > . 

ANITARY STATE OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND ; peing the Results of an Inquiry into the Pro 

tions of Death produce by certain Diseases in different Districts in 

England ; communicated Ua ra Board of Health, by EDWARD 

HEADLAM GREENHOW D. ; with an Introductory Re 

the MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE BOARD, on the Proventavility 

of certain Kinds of Premature Death. 


4to. price 5s. Papers relating to the 


ISTORY AND PRACTICE OF VACCINA- 
TION. By the MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE BOARD. 


The above, and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers, may be had 
at very low oe of— 

Mr. Be.” pafreay 32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 

Great Turnstile, ncoin’s Inn Fields ; 

New HY SPOTTISW: OODE, New Street Square, ) LONDON. 
Fleet Stree’ 

Mestre LONGMAN, Paternoster Row, EC. 

Messrs. sg EDINBU RGH ; an 

Messrs. TH : 

Menrs, HODORS & SMITH, Du DLN. 


And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 





FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME.—7s. 


AVETS COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK is the salt Work required by Beginners and advanced 
Pupils, as it contains all os is necessary 73 the acquirement of the 
French language.—* vet's popular ‘Class- Book’ 
most solid and tical omen on of the kind. 
jonary, ite contains Ly rudiments, the usual pa 
and the niceties of a language, all in one volume, lucidly arrai 
and set forth with an intimate knowledge of what is easy and and oat 
is difficult to English students of French.” —The Continental Review. 


Hayet’s Livre du Mattre, or Key, 5s. 6d. 
London: Dunav & Co.; W. Atay ; Soepxm & Co. 





Sales by Auction. 


The Stock of Mr. W. Miller, of Upper East Smithfield, 
who is retiring from Business. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, EAR 
JANUARY, the dis sii = 


WELL-SELECTED STOCK OF BOOKS, 


In all Classes of Literature. 





The Valuable Stock of the late Mr. John Petheram, together 
with the Lease and Fixtures of the House, No. 94, High 
Holborn, by Order of the Administratriz. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


ION, at their a 22, Fleet Street, DURING T 
MONTH OF JANUARY, cata aia - 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING STOCK 
OF BOOKS, 


formed by the late Mr. John Petheram. Catalogues forwarded on 
receipt of Four Stamps. 





The late Mr. Cureton’s Cabinet of Coins, 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
HA getn iA the Fine Arts, will SE AUCTION, at their 

eae m ellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 10th of 
} nity 1859, and following day, at One o’clock precisely each 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS 


of the late MR. H. 0. CURETON, comprising Fine 8; 
eee and Roman Coins, in gold "and silver; Early British and 
Papp Coins, presenting many rare varieties ; English —_ 
id and Silver, from the Conquest to the present Reign ; 
Scotch and Irish Coins, in the different metals ; English Jenene s aon 
in silver and’ bronze; a few Misc: heen Objects and 
Excellent Coin Cabinets, Capital Numismatic 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
Four Stamps. 


imens of 








HE LATE ADMIRAL LORD LYONS.—A 
Statuette Bust, modelled by Evan Onrner, Seal and Gem En- 
fan. to her Majesty, _Metanist, &ec., 3, St. James’s Street, Pall 


all, where the Bust seen, and a strictly limited number of 
subscriptions receive = 





BEAUMFUL BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.— 
largest ASSORTMENT of all the best and 

WORKS, 3 luding bound books of the most e ogant Gea Pare 

seen at WILLIS & SOTHERAN’S Establishment 136, Strand ; 

42, Serer Cross, and 10, Little Tower Street, Eastcheap; City. A 

discount of 2d. in the 1s. on the published prices. 





Bok BUYERS will find it greatl 

advantage to coneet bas MONTHLY UES 

from the Great Central Book Depot, which offers Tg ht oe 
tages to purchasers in extent, variety oe -_ yer ine 
—— sent for three stamps.— YnLIs & 


to their 





SECOND-HAND.— 


& Co. have a stock of various descrip- 


PIANOFORTES, 
CRAMER, pEat®, 
tions.—201, Regent 8 treet. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted, —201, Regent Street. 





NEW CLIMATE FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, ETC. 


Just Published, Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, 2s.8d., 
free ; 3s. 8d. cloth. 


HE TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE OF 
ASPLEY GUISE oS in Renvnnien ot to their Superior 
Influence in the above Diseases. red with Ao, pina 
MADEIRA, UNDERCLIFFE,’ Tora: JAY, &c. 
WILLIAMS, M.D., &. ith Cases, and Remarks on bf on 
Treatment of Disease, the Geology ‘and Botany of the a te Higten y,&c. 


London: Tuomas Ricnanps, 37, Great Queen Street, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY’ OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE ber ‘er a, AND MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, translated into niga 

with illustrations Historical rivetica, che Anecdotical, with an 
extensive Index, referri y important word. By the Author 
of * The eo ler’s Pocket Companion,” &c, 


“The ad of Jer of piven are now so universally 
acknowledged, ¢ t it would be superfluous to endeavour to recom- 
mend the | pay work by dwelling on its me merits. Ev 
one who ta share in conversation, or w! phowates curso - 
rily, into apy newspaper or other publication, 
then tnd the pepe of — access to the" 7 New ctionary of 

Index greatly enhances 
the value of this: Dicticnary. “Sy the aid of this Index a passage may 
be readily found where only two or three words of a quotation have 
been caught by the ear, or remain upon the memory.” 


aa Joun F, Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Paternoster 
w. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. KENT & CO., 


86, FLEET STREET, AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In One Vol. crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth, with a Portrait on Steel. 


THE LIPE OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. By his 


Y D JERROLD. Also containing f interesting Correspondence with 
pan the ee Literary Men of the Day. aa alas 
Demy 4to, richly bound, 21s. plain; 42s, highly coloured. 


DREAMLAND. By Mary Elizabeth. Illustrated 


by Jesste Macizop, and Printed in Tints by co The list of Illustrations comprises— 

















THE PORT’S DREAM. THE MERCHANT'S DREAM. 
YOUTH’S DREAM OF AMBITION. THE MISER’S DREA 

THE EXILE’S DREAM. THE MURDERER’S DREAM. 
AGE’S DREAM ty THE PAST. A DREAM OF HAPPINESS. 
DREAM O. E CRIMINAL. A DREAM OF PLENTY. 
THE CONQUEROR’S DREAM. A DREAM OF PEACE. 














THE DREAM OF THE BRAVE KNIGHT. 
cmt soak, , from the very exquisite manner in which it is got up, deserves a place on every drawing- 
PICTURE LESSON BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
In feap. 8vo. 3s. cloth gilt, or 5s. 6d. coloured. 


THE HOME LESSON BOOK. [Illustrated with 


200 Engravings. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, Illustrated by Wu. Harvey. 


A BOY’S BOOK OF MODERN TRAVEL AND 


ADVENTURE. By,MERIDETH JOHNES, Author of “ Children’s Bible Picture Book,” “ His- 
torical Tales,” &. 
PAINTERS, POETS, PLAYERS. 
In One Volume, square 16mo. price 6s. cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 


RELICS OF GENIUS: A VISIT TO THE 


REMARKABLE GRAVES OF POETS, PAINTERS, AND PLAYERS. By T. P. GRINSTED. 


In super-royal 8vo. richly bound 21s,; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE: POETS: A COLLEC- 


TION OF ENGLISH POETRY RELATING TO THE FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS. Upwards 
of Fift m Drawings by Birxer Foster, and numerous Initial Letters and Borders 
Printed in Gold. Edition, with additional Embellishments. 





Now ready, New Edition, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. 


THE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES IN THE 


SOUTHERN the Rev. HENRY T. CHEEVER. Edited Rev. RES’ 

DD. With Eight beautifully Tinted Eagrerings Sette Bev. 'W. Semmzer, 
This volume contains one of the most interesting of the its and dangers 
whale fisheries. ‘The Editor’s name will be Te lclees gums eae omen S% 








PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED, 
Crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; 30s. morocco gilt or antique. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. New and ‘Enlarged 


Edition, Mlustrated with One Hundred and Seventy Engravings on wood, from Desi by B: 
yours, Jane E. Hay, and Joun Gitsert. - - ‘ ny ae 


* Particular care should be taken in this Edition, as it is 
aa oe sa ordering y the only illustrated one 





THE MEMOIRS OF ALEXIS SOYER. 
In feap. 8vo, ornamental boards, price 2s. 


THE LIFE OF ALEXIS SOYER. Con 


also a number of New Receipts never before published, and a complete system of Vegetarian Dietary. 





J. G. EDGAR’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Tn feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, Ilustrated by P, MarsHaut, 


THE WARS OF THE ROSES; OR, STORIES 


OF THE STRUGGLES BETWEEN YORK AND LANCA TER. EDG. 
of “ The Boyhood of Great Men,” &. , = 2 - se 





Just published, Vol. IIT., price, cloth, 3s.; with gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


THE BOOK AND ITS MISSIONS, PAST AND 


ergs R-1 contains a fresh survey of the progress of the Bible at ome and Abroad during the 
Bie renee ; while the half of each ag hly ere has been pret devoted to details C5 
renewed circulation of the Bible by means o' OO ag a PAID FEMALE A IN 
E LOW DISTRICTS AND DENS OF LONDO: The aaatioien- al the TEMALE T SIBLE 
MISSIONS, which = wes — : — gan i, and = are being carried ya 
les’s, amo! e eaps a idington. ‘estminster, Spitalfields, Clerkenwell, &c., 
are at present o F to be found in this volume and fn its predecessor for 1857. . 
ase se for 1856—7 are to be had bound together, clotn Se.; gilt 6s.; or, separately, cloth 3s. ; 
gilt edges 3s. 6d. Cases for binding the Nos. 1s. seg . —_ 


? 





LONDON: W. KENT & CO. (LATE D. BOGUE), 86, FLEET STREET, AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE Pitan. 2OR JANUARY, 1859. 
ice “a wn. 


WHAT HELPS TO CAUSE THE DEGENERACY OF THE 


FOR JANUARY, 18590. No. DXIX. Price 2s. 6d, 


ermanecgee YOUTH OF FRANCE. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. | wo CHRISTMAS TIMES. 
—PART THE LAST THE GITF. 
BURMAH AND THE BURMESE. 
A ORUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.—PART II. 
HOW TO BOIL PEAS. 
AN ANGLING SAUNTER IN SUTHERLAND. 
THE FIELD OF TOWTON MOOR. 
POPULAR LITERATURE.—THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 
THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION TO INDIA. 


‘Witt1am Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THEOLOGY. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 





they say —Chap. XX: 
Monsieur de Beaufort 
pense.—Chap. XL. and last. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
THE NEW BOOKS— 


No, 313, JANUARY, 1859. 


A CHAPTER ON RECENT POETRY. 
HUMAN HAIR AND ITS RESTORATIVES. 
A “VERY HIGH” CHURCHMAN: A STORY OF LOVE AND | Culations in Poisoning am Adu ae gy ee St 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARIS—A TALE OF THE CLUBS | the Bath Lichen, their 
+ THE SECRET POLICE. of the Simple Bodies—New Submarine Ca 
. XXXIV. Love and Pi ‘sus Duty 
, hs. —Cha} eg OEE Achilles wore the Petticoat, | Castile Soap ?. 
Ohi tv the XXXVIII. 


: ce a at last--Chap. XXX1X. Sus- 
Penance. 


On the Ist of January, 1859, price 1s. 
(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 211, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contents :—The Progress of the Medical Council—Registration— 


Interests of the ages oan Pharmacopaia— 
English Prescriptions—The aoe of the —— a ho 
jons— ford Pi Case: Res 


eeting—8) 
—On Decimal ee Telating to the a 
P ‘ia—Provincial Transactions—Mineral 


—Chap. XXXV. | —The Preparation of §; 





uid 
—The P elenuines ut Satna Polen by Dover’s Powder. 
VOLUME XVII. ma: nad to bensts as well as the preceding 
pa ang A 28. 6d. each. 


DR. ARNOLD. Aspirations for Prechem—Petitions o Sees ee Revolt—A London: Joun Cuvacuiit, New Burlington Street; 
Survey of English Policy—A France—How far is | Mactacutan & Stewart, and F. & Co., Dublin. 
CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. Fupladd blamtable—The Character of Havelock. ‘The Seyle and n: meneak: axix & Co., Dublin 


GERALD - ” Temper of ish Debate—The 
FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” BY CHARLES Life Oe the ory St. Be i—Newport 


LEVER. PART XIII. 
THE GREAT DUKE AT THE SCULPTOR'S. 





Sewing Machine in Glasgow— 
ang ; YLOPHOTOGRAPHY, or Photography a 





A BRITISH STRAW UPON AN INDIAN STREAM. 
PERIWIGS AND PETTICOATS. BY T. IRWIN. 
WILHELM TELL. BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR. 
THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

THE LILLIPUT OF THE CORNICHE. 

OUR FOREIGN COURIER. NO. VII. 

M. DE MONTALEMBERT ON THE INDIAN DEBATE. 


Dublin: Aux. Taom & Sons. London: Hunst & Bracxerr. 


In February, 
“TITAN ” will begin to Publish 
“GETTING ON,” 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 
To be continued in numerous Chapters. 
London: James Hooe & Sons, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street. 


wo ‘with distinct Account of the 
process by ‘W, CHOKES, BO The above, with ¢ number o 


at ng ‘articles, in No. 17 of the 
nid Photorraphie News ” for this week, price 
London: Casse.t, Perrer, & seed 





Living CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by Maui & Potysian«, price 5s. each, 


The Number for January contains JOHN B. BUCKSTONE, ESQ. 








On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts, at 2s. 6d. 


Mavi & Porrstanx, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Piecadilly ; 
d W. Kzxt & Co., Fleet Street. 








Now Read an 
puE LONDON REVIEW,| TE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTO- 
aaa, a 1859, LETTS'S DIARIES, ALMANACS, &c., 
m SCOTCH UNIVERSITY REFORM. Panr 1—THE ARCHBISHOP OF eng ag ar. san | dove 100 vanretiEs ee eee orm at from or. ales 
“« lik Prima’ Rad 
Ty COMRARARIVE LEMAMY RAE Oty WAT, Church of Bugland Magasin. Fone ened st ANY BOOKSELLER'S In the Kingdom. 
V. THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. Pant I.—THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, the Golden Larrs & Co.,8, Royal Exchange. 
VI. ARITHMETIC, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
LITERARY SCEPTICISM THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Bi nant ope Sienneatnncnitiataa sti de Pant IV.THE REV. DR. HOOK, Vicar of Leeds This Day, 8vo. 1s. 
IX. THE AQUARIAN NATURALIST. Jan. lst, Pant V. THE COMMON SENSE OF ART; A Lecture 
x. FIT. THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. delivered in behalf of 


BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: ALExanpern Hzrttin, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





A single Part, free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. Hore MP P. 
Masox & Co,,7,Amen Corner, and all Booksellers. 


Te eee ecember 6 188. ural Mugeum, a, te South 


Joux Munaar, Albemarie Street. 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 








Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 


The following LIST of BOOKS, lately added, will show that every Work of merit is immediately taken, and in numbers only limited by the 
demand :— 


he do with It? By Sir E. Bulwer 
the Great. Vols.1.& Il. 










“Vol. I. 
Vol. Til. 


of Port Royal. 
Watt. 


Mineralogy. 


Histoire de Jeanne d’Arc. Par Barante. 
L’Amour. Par Michelet. 

Mémoires du Comte de Lamotte-Valois. 
Promenade en EL Par Colet. 
Chateaubriand et son Temps. Par le Comte 


Marcellus, 
Mémoires de I'Impératrice Catherine. Par 


Hertzen. 
Le Diable “Boiteaux en Ba ne 
Un Débat sui —s Inde. ontalembert. 


 Germal 
Po its Potitanees au xix ‘Biecle. Par H. Cas- 


Mémoires de la M vine de Bareith. 
wetlatteraies et’ pondances Historiques 


Homan d'un Jeune Hom jues et Litteraires. 
Jeune nosey Sh bbe 

Ie Double Vie. Par Charles Apelinea 

Historie des Jesuites Par TAbbE. “Guettée. 








& 

César, Charlemagne, et Napoleon. 

Les ites Chinois. 

Les Pauvres. 

Madame oe Barry. 
4 . 

Femmes de la eet. 

L” a. 

Rousseau, Lettres 4 M. M. Rey. 

Voltaire et le Président de Brosses. 

Le Martyr des Chaume! Par Gondall. 
L’Ombre de Ludovic. Par A. Achard. 
Napoléon I. dance, Tome I. 
Encore les Femmes. 

Antoinette. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. 

La Princesse des Ursins. Par Com 
Bernemnsoet in Gourde Oo . Par A.Roger. 


Le Roi Voltaire. Par A. Houssaye. 


‘Seul 
rae Littéraires. Par ar M. La has 
ot Smee cg og au 0! ie Bussy. 
a Par Capefigue. 
Hossint Homme et l'Artiste. 








The te pheome ? of Miles Standish. ByLongfellow. 
In and Aro’ Stambo 


rmany. 
The World and his Wife —One-and-Twenty. 
Preachers and Preaching 
The Poor Relation. By iiss Pardoe. 
The Oxonian in Thelemarke: 

Miss r’s Poems. = Don fesalOns of a Catholic 
Confesstons of a Catholic Priest. 
William the Conqueror. ad. = Ne Napier. 
Forester’s Corsica.—Hartley H 
Mrs. Colonel Somerset’s icabaies. 
Aytoun’s Scottish Ballads. 
ay ond 's Life of Wellington. 
White fs. Month “Vorkshire—The kei igning 

’s Mon’ in Yor! i 
An English Girl in the Black Forest. . 
The Siege of Del hi. By Rotton. 
Lord Hastings’ Private Journal. 
Life of Mary A. Schimmelpenninck. 
Novels and Novelists.—Gutzlaff’s China. 
Seddon’s Life and Letters. 
Colquhoun’s France and Italy. 
Edwards's Personal Adventures in Rohileund, &. 
Raikes’s Notes on the Rebellion in N.-W. India. 
A Journey due North.—Gubbins’s Mutinies in 
The Age: a Satire. By Bailey (Oudh. 
Every — his own Trumpets r.—Rita. 
. By The Times’ Correspondent. 

My _ ms from the Mutinies in Oude. 
Beatrice Cenci. By Guerazzi. 





FOREIGN 


Berthollet, Essai sur le Caractére et Tendances 
del’ Empereur Napoléon III. 

bei” baggy ur servir 4 l’Histoire de mon 
‘em 


ps. 
— Par r Louis Enault. 

mdance de Roger de Rabutin. 
Memo res de Prince Eugéne. Tome I. 
L’Honnéte Femme. Par Veuillot. 
es et la Fronde. Par Michelet. 

Etudes Littéraires et Historiques. 

LV Uae “tinea et Syrie. Par la Princesse Bel- 


Bellezza et et Civilta di Nicolo —e 
Le Cene ed altri Prose di Grazzino. 
qe — et Catherine de Medicis. Par 
eru 
Béranger et ses Chansons. Par = oy 
Ma res Chansons. 
Histoire des Révolutions attalle. ear Ferrari. 
La Défection de Marmont en 1814. 
Le eri sa Vie et ses (uvres. Par Bou- 
chette 

Nos Artistes au Salon de 1857. Par About. 
Pétersbourg et Moscou. Par Léon Goddart. 
VE e Contemporaine, 1840-57. Par Merrenau. 
Le Niger et les Explorations de l'Afrique Centrale. 
M. de Chateaubriand. Par a 
Mémoires du Duc de Lauzw 
Bonnechose, Histoire de Louis rs 

Madame de } e Montmorency y. Par A. Ren 








Curiosités d ce. Par P. ‘Jacob. 
La Vierge du Leban. Par L. Enault. 
Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. Da M. Amari. 
Misé Brun. Par Mdme. C. baud. 
ue . Par X. de Monté 
La Duchesse de ge ria 
Chateau de Piriac. 


Lng 

Les Salons de Paris. Par Mdme. Amnere 

Damiron. Mémoires = ae ur servir 4 l'Histoire de 
la Philoso phie au XVIII. Siecle. 2 Tomes. 

vi Artistiquesen France. Par juidoux. 

de la Mére — Arnauld, A de 
al. Par M.P. ‘omes. 


La Cour de Russie il y a Cent Ans. 
Mozart, Vie d’un Artiste Chrétien. 








Trust — Bi —Haatis Howitt. 
Caird’s ults on Both Sides. 
Towers 6 Sea- Side —_ 
The Cruise of the By ave Miller. 
The Only Child. “By ay 8 
Forster’s Essays.— mane of Paris. By Copping. 
Country _ Piedmont. 
—— m. By Mrs. re. 
Doctor orne. By Anthony Trollope. 
Ellis's Friends at their own Fireside. 

Rachel’s Memoirs.—The Ladies of Bever Hollow. 
Gastars Peloponnesus.—Fortune’s China. 

s yA 





in Texas and 


Mexico. 
The Earls of Kildare.—Annals of ——— 
Louis Blanc’s Historic Revelations, 1848. 
Guizot’s Memoirs. Vol. I. 
Wiseman's Recollections of the Last Four Popes. 
— Extinct Volcanos of Central France. 
——— By Yvan.—Rawlinson’s Hero- 


frome’ 8 Life 0! shelley. —Gladstone’s Homeric 
Froude’s England. Vols. III. & IV. (Age. 
Ursula. By Miss Sewell. 

The Old P: By Julia Tilt. 

‘The Countessof Bonneval. By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Yule’s — to —— of Ava. 

Welli itch Vols. I, & II. 





BOOKS. 


Huc, Christianisme en Chine. 3 'Tom/ 

Voyage dans les Mers du Nord, bord de la Cor- 
vette Reine Hortense. Par Charles Edmond. 

Causéries. Par Alex. Dumas. 

L’ oo = Fortune. Par Xavier de Montépin. 


4T 
Les ‘Anglais et l’Inde. Par E. D. Valhezen. 
L’'Insurrection de l’Inde. Par Fonvielle et 


L’Insecte. Par J. Michelet. 

Naples, 1830-1857. Par Paya. 

St. Simon, sa Vie et ses Travaux. Par Hubbard. 

Bibliotheque des Mémoires. Tomes X.—XV. 
Marie-Antoinette, Dumouriez, M. de Genlis’ 
Félico, et Portraits. Par le Due de Levis. 

Voyages au Chili. Par le Dr. F. Maynard. 

Frederic le Grand et sa Cour. Par Mihibach. 

ae am, ire de la Révolution Fran- 

ise 


cal ‘ome TX. 
bisa! =~ sans Issue. Par Madame Ancelot. 2 


Les Femmes. Par Alphonse Karr. 

Madame Gil-Blas. Par Paul Féyal. 15 Tomes. 
Le Millionnaire. Par Paul de 3 2 Tomes. 
Mémoires du Duc de Raguse. 

Laks ap ee —— Y Histoire 


Christ et i le Siecle. Par pun, er. 

Religion Naturelle. Par J. Simon. 

Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal. 

La Liberté de Conscience. Par Jules Simon. 

Réforme. Par J. Michelet. 

La Comtesse de Bonneval. Par Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 


Dichter und Apostel. Von Willkomm. 
Die finyaay Leben —_ Lieben in Norwegen. 
ady. Von Guisc! 


hard. 
Nachge oe Ale r Prins. Von Hezekiel. 
, und Gefunden. Von M 


orn, Gesammelte cee. 13 bde. 
Friediich's des Ersten letzte 


Lebenstage. Von 
Auguste. Von Wildermuth. 
Der Neue Don Quixote. Von Hacklander. 
Norien yey einen alter Frau. 
Emily Glandon. Von Galen. 
Fes und Tschako, 











Mill’s India in 1858. 
Lo oy nob pe poo Aa a h \ 


he Sage of Uae 

The of aman fry a Staff Officer. 
Oulita. By Arthur He lps. 

Dawbarn’s Naples and King Ferdinand. 
Chambre’s West-end Life.—Easton. 

Life and Times of Edmund pees. By M‘Knight. 
Year after Year. By ok. vi 

Martineau’s British In 


eau's — = “forthe pedir of 
Reddi le. nd 
Atkinson's Onlontak and Western Siberia. — 


Tom ee School-da: 7 's Life. 


ts al 
Buckle 8 History of Civilestion 
Bart Africa. 5 vols. 
Tenens 's Travels in Africa. 
Debit and Credit. By 
‘A Year of Revolution. By Lord N Normanby. 
Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution. 


Blunt on the ‘ht _ = x — Fathers 
— F Shooting in Im on. eens ret 
ger Shoot: kele 
ii By ce “4 


Ma plstles of of St t. J 
Bishop Blomfield and his Times. 
Bacon's Works. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath. 
Vols. I., I1., TIL, & IV. 

Bacon's ay 4 
Macaulay's ingland. Vols. ¥ to IV. 
Fortune’s China.—Gutzlaff's China. 

De Quincey’s China.—Meadows's China. 


Die Rose von Tistelon. Von Emile Carlen. 

bates von Ost - Asien. Von Dr. 
en: 

Aus Amerika, orgy one. Von J. Fribel. 

Deutsche Traume. Von L. § 

Dinrich v. Kniprode. Von r a 


Die Deutsche Schweiz. Von der Grafin d’Istrio . 

Mozart. Von H. Rau {bojats sky 

Der Birgermeister v Marienburg. Von F. _ 

Nikolaus I. Die Polnische Revolution. Von 
Vélkhausen. 

Der Lianero. Von F. Tabetauby, 

Schloss u. Pfarrhaus. m. B. y Wiese 

Palm u. Lorbeer : cin Anglo “Indlanisches Zeithit i. 
Von W. v. Sydom 

Denkschriften Milit, Politis. des Feldmar 


schalls y: 
Russische Familienchronik. Von 8. T. Aksako’”. 
wea ard ws.w., mit Karl F.y. Stein. Vin 


Blau Von F. Gerstiicker 
Das! hoy > der Hofrithin. Von La ‘Stein. 
user. Von G. 
M ne; o. Um Liebe leiden. von =. Konig 
Aus dem Salonleben. Von C. Gihre 
Drei Jahre. Von Rellstab. 
Bilder aus Amerika. Von Greifinger. 
Neue nb Von Paul Henfe. 
ie m. Von Lewald 
Gesch. des Enalischen Reiches in Asien. Vin 
Karl F. Ne 


eumann 

Zur Ruhe setzen. Von Hacklinder, 
Berlin und Sanssouci. Von A peabibach. 
Ulrich von ag oe 


Hh 
“82! 
| 


Vier Jahre Memorien ; Portra its und Er'ebrise. 
Von E. Schmidt, Weissenfels. i 
Aus Ntirnberg’s Vorzeit, ein Volkslied. Ven 


renz. 
Graf Mirabeau. Von Theodor Mundt. 4 Bie. 
Novellen. Von Adelheid von Auer. 
Die Reise nach Indien. Von 8. K. H. des Ptin 
zen Waldemar von P. 
Aus dem Schwabischen ‘otksieben. fon Stein, 
Franz Baco. Von Kuno 4 


All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes; Revue Contemporaine, Magazin de Librairie, 


Revue Germanique, Revue Suisse, Preussischer Jahrbucher, Stimmen der Zeit, &c. 


The Annual Catalogue for 1858 is just published, and will be sent om application. 


307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 





Subscription—ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





New Sznrres. 
{ No. 27.—j ANuaRY 1, 1859, 





WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


MUDIE’S 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





What will he do with it ? 1000 Copies. 
Carlyle’s —_! the Second, 


400 Copies. 

Masson’s Life and Times of Milton. 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 
The Scouring of the White Horse. 
Life of Do Jerrold. [1000 Copies, 
Hodson’s Twelve Years in India. 
Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria. 
Life of mas Uwins, M.A. 
Doran’s Pictures and Panels. 
Forster’s Biographical Essays. 
Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 
Baron Alderson’s Life and Charges, 
Sanford’s Historical Studies. 
Coletta’s History of Naples. 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addreses. 
Life ina Moravian Settlement. 
Paget’s Notes on Macaulay and Penn. 
Domenech’s Travels in Texas. 
Sleeman’s Travels through Oude. 
The Mendip Annals,——Andromeda, 
Remains of Sir wae wf Davy. 
Froude’s History of England. 
Ogilvie’s Master Builder’s Plan. 

'e of H 8. Polehampton. 
Edwards’s Adventures in India, 
Gall ’s Life in Piedmont. 
Life of the Countess Bonneval. 
Kelly’s Life in Victoria. 
Ursula; a Tale of Country Life. 

1000 Copies. 


King’s alien Swe of the Alps. 


8. 
Agnes Hopetoun, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Life of M. A. Shimmelpenninck. 
Buckle’s Civilization in England. 


Muirhead’s Life of James Watt. 
Goethe’s Songs, by Aytounand Martin. 
Stephan Langton, by M. F. Tupper. 
Porter’s Knights of ta. 

Father and Daughter, by F. Bremer. 
Jones’s Naturalist’s Aquavivarium, 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus.—Eric. 
Porter’s Hand Book to Palestine. 

The Laird of Norlaw.—Rita. 
Woman’s Sphere & Work, by Landels. 
Muller’s Literature of Greece. 
Guthrie’s Inheritance of the Saints. 
Dasent’s Tales from the Norse. 

The Port Royalists.—New Edition. 
Wilks’s Three Archbishops. 

Tomes’s American in Japan. 
Hinton’s Tour in Sweden. ; 

The Unprotected Females in Sicily. 
Dr. Thorne.—Maud rr, ae 
Martineau’s Studies of Christianity, 
Sala’s Journey due North. 

Trust and Trial, by Mary Howitt. 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
Baillie’s Memoir of Saint Augustine. 
The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kai 





vanagh, 
600 Copies. 


Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 
3000 Copi. 


‘opies. : 
Winter Evenings, by Leitch Ritchie. 
De Quincy’s Leaders in Literature. 
Freer’s Henry III. of France. 
Copies. 

Wilkinson on Colour and Taste. 
Liebig’s Chemistry.—New Edition. 
Deborah’s Diary.——The Days of Old. 
Méllhausen’s Central Africa. ; 
Walmsley’s Algeria.——Noel’s India. 
Gullick and Timbs on Painting. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley. — New 

Edition. 
New York to Delhi, 
Rees’s Lucknow. 
Brightwell’s Life of Linneus. 
Gladstone’s Studies of Homer. 
Morley’s Bartholomew Fair. 
Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies. 
Phantastes.——Cecil’s Poems. 
Brialmont’s Life of Wellington . 
Gubbins’s Siege of Lucknow. 
Forrester’s Corsica and Sardinia. 
Maiden Sisters.——An Old Debt. 
Symonds’s Curiosities of Food. 
Afternoon of Unmarried Life. 
Miller’s Cruise of the Betsey. 
Cooke’s Letters from China. 
White’s Month in Yorkshire. 





Twining’s Lectures on Plants. 
Essays, by Dr. John Brown. 





427 Fresh Copies of each of the above and every other recent Work of acknowledged merit and general interest 
in History, Brograruy, Reticion, PxmosorHy, TRAVEL, and the HiaHER Cxass oF Fiction, continue to be added as 
freely.as Subscribers may require them. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


PER ANNUM. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First Class Country Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of 


Volumes required. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





In a few days, price 2s. 6d. 


HOLLYOKE HALL; OR, THE HEAP OF STONES: 


AN ENIGMA. 


BY ABEL LOG, 


Author of “ Whittlings from the West,’’ “‘Memoranda by a Marine Officer,” &c. 





Shortly will be published, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. price 21s. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


A TALE OF THE CLUBS AND THE SECRET POLICE. 


Chap. 
1, The Embarrassment of a Five- 


franc Piece. 
Il. ‘‘ The Three Emissaries.”” 
III. Consolation. 
IV. Brion’s Story. 
V. Continuation of Brion’s Story. 
VI. Chey la Plantagenéte, 
VII, Cétillon Flirtations. 
VIII. The Use and Abuse of Closets. 
IX, “ Is the close-tiled ?”’ 
X. M. de Beaufort turns Conspi- 
rator 


XI. The Peg-top of the Tuileries. 
XII. The Rivals unite. 
XIII, De Courcy finds out that he 
has mistaken his calling, 


Chap. 
Xtv, How to play Regicide. 
XV. A Swimming Match Extra- 
ordinary. 
XVI. Poor Smug! 
XVII. Clothilde’s Man-Traps. 
XVIII. Monsieur le Vicomte 
XIX, M. — dances a 


Rondo. 
XX. The Chateau de Rouville. 


XXI. The Canoinesse Triumphs. 
XXII. The Féte Dieux. 


‘XXV. The Victim 





XXVI. “Bill-stickers, beware!” 
XXVIL. Pursuit, 





IN PARIS: 


Chap. 
XXVIII. Carnac! 
XXTIX. In Prison. 


XXXT. Peaceful Dol. 
XXXII, The Sisters of St. Vincent 
de Paule. 
XXXIII. Coincidence. 
XXXIV. Love and Pity versus Duty. 
XXXV. Love Triumphs. 
XXXVI. Achilles wore the Petti- 
coat, they say, 
XXXVII. Across the Lands. 
XXXVIII. Monsieur de Beaufort suc- 
ceeds at last. 
XXXIX. Suspense, 
. Penance. 





DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


Volume X. is in the Press, and will be published in January. 


London : JAMEs Hoge & Sons, St. Bride’s Avenue, Flect Street (E. C.). 





BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


MORNING THOUGHTS; OR, DAILY WALK- 

se pad os Se ee ee ar eet Den “= 
ear.—January to June. Imperial , 28, 6d, 

to December. 2s. 6d, " ‘ - 





EVENING THOUGHTS ; OR, DAILY WALK- 
ING WITH GOD. A Portion for Every Day in the 
Year.—January to June. Imperial 32mo, 2s.6d. July 
to December. 3s. cloth. 





MORNINGS WITH JESUS: a Series of Devo- 
tional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By 
the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY, of Bath. Third Thou- 
sand, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 





EVENINGS WITH JESUS : a Series of Devo- 
tional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By 
ae Rev. WILLIAM JAY, of Bath. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 
cloth. 


“*A spirit of earnest and evangelical piety pervades the 
whole, and for the closet and the family they will be found 
useful,” —Freeman. 





A SUPERIOR GIFT BOOK. 


GOLDEN COUNSELS: the Young Christian’s 
Remembrancer. Selections from the Rev. HENRY 
MELVILLE’S “Golden Lecture,” &. Edited by 
a of “Pietas Privata.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
cloth. 





A GIFT BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
THE GIRL'S OWN TEXT BOOK. Containing 
a Text from the Old and the New Testaments 


for every day in the Year. Selected by a Lapy. 
Royal 64mo, 1s, cloth, 1s. 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges.. 





By the same Compiler. 


THE BOY’S OWN TEXT-BOOK. Royal 64mo. 
1s. cloth, 1s, 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges. 


Every Boy and Girl ought to be possessed of the above. 





A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE SICK AND 
AFFLICTED. Royal 64mo. 1s. cloth, 1s. 6d. tuck. 





DEVOTIONAL COMMENTS ON THE PSALMS. 
2 Vols. crown 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 
MANNA IN THE HEART; OR, DAILY 
COMMENTS ON THE PSALMS. By the Rev. 


BARTON BOUCHIER, Author of “ Manna in the 
House.” 





FAMILY COMMENTARY. 
The Gospels Complete in Three Vols., 18s. cloth. 


MANNA IN THE HOUSE; OR, DAILY EX- 
POSITIONS OF THE GOSPELS: specially adapted 
for a at Family Worship. By the Rev. 
BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M. St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, 6s.; St. Luke, 6s.; St. John, 6s, 





FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


THE ARK IN THE HOUSE; OR, A SERIES 
OF FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH; WITH 
PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By the 
Rey. BARTON BOUCHIER, A.M., Author of “ Manna 
in the House.” 





The Cheapest, Best, and Only Commentary 
on the Bible, Printed in a Large Type. 


THE DOMESTIC COMMENTARY ON THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By the Rev. 
ROBERT SHITTLER, Vicar of Alton Pancras, 
Dorset. Second Thousand. Beautifully printed in 
large type, with the Text. — ublished at 
21, 14s., now offered for 30s., in Four Volumes, cloth. 
May also be had in a variety of bindings suitable for 
presents, varying in price from 31. to 4/. lés. 


Sent carriage free to any part of the country, &c. 





London : Joun F. Saw, Southampton Row, and 
Paternoster Row. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS 


ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES. 





1. 
ENTHAM’S HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 


For the 
Use of Beginners. 680 pages 


URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxzn. 
Third Series, Vols. I. to XIV. 2l.2s.each, Six Coloured Plates, monthly 


IR W. J. HOOKER’S CENTURY OF EXOTIC FERNS. 


Those most 
deserving of Cultivation. 100 Coloured Plates. Handsome 4to. 


Pe easesecreccesaceocwecwes 61. 6s. 


IR W. J. HOOKER’S CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PL: ANTS. 
With Instructions for their Cultivation. 100 Coloured Pla 


IR W. J. HOOKERS VICTORIA REGIA. 


With Four large Folio 
Coloured Plates 


D: HOOKER’S FLORA OF TASMANIA. 


In Two Volumes. 130 
Coloured Plates. Quarto. 21. 12s. 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


In Two Volumes. 
130 Coloured Plates. Quarto 1. 128. 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC ISLANDS. In Two 
Volumes. 200 Coloured Plates. Quarto ..........ccccccsccccsssccsccscccccccscccscsoses 100. 15s. 
9. 
R. HOOKER’S SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS, recently discovered in 
Eastern Himalaya. 30 Coloured Plates. Handsome Folio ............ccececeeeeeeeeeees 3. 16s, 


R. HOOKER’S HIMALAYAN PLANTS, selected from Drawings made 


in Sikkim. 24 Coloured Plates. Handsome Folio 


HARVEY'S PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. A Complete History of 
Australian Seaweeds. Vol.I. 60 Coloured Plates 


ARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. A Complete History. of 
British Seaweeds. 4 vols. 360 Coloured Plates ............cseccccccccccsecsccccseces duel 


ARVEY’S ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn from the 


“Phycologia Britannica.” 1 vol. 360 Coloured Figures. .............cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 31. 3s. 


ARVEY’S SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


Abridged from 
the “ Phycologia Britannica.” 220 pages 5s. 


ANDSBOROUGH’S BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


A Popular and Scientific 
History. 20 Coloured Plates 


OOPECICeECrerrrrererrrrrTrerrirerierre rire reer rere eerie re rie 10s, 6d. 


EEMANN’S HISTORY OF THE. PALMS, With 20 tinted Landscapes 


He CRMOMNG- TAMING once ccs csiccccdececcsecsccesccccicsecccsersececcvcccsceseseasesces 10s. 6d. 


RCHER’S POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


With Botanies al and 
Commercial Characters. 20 Coloured Plates 


d6Gb is enncceahducncusvicdbasteudubbecvcdvase 0s, 6d. 
OPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. Edited by Dr. Davpeny. 
Ge OD a isinsncrdennds Whi edeer enh de cssccccccscccaccdccccceovsncesdantcccvcces 10s. 6d. 


19. 
OORE’S BRITISH FERNS. A Popular History, with Figures of all 
the Species. 23 Coloured Plates ......cccsescccccscccccceccccccccsccevesccccssscesccccs 10s. 6d. 


HANTER’S FERNY COMBES. _ Ramble in the Glens and Valleys 
of Devonshire. 8 Coloured Plates 


USSEY’S BRITISH MYCOLOGY, British Funguses. First and 
Second Series. 104 Coloured Plates. Quarto ..........cccccccsseseceecceececeseaeece 12h 2s. 6d. 


ADHAM’S ESCULENT FUNGUSES. With Modes of Cooking, Pre- 
serving, &c. 20 Coloured Plates 


INDSEY’S BRITISH LICHENS. 


A Popular History of their Strac- 
ture, Classification, Uses, &c. 22 Coloured Plates 


TARK’S BRITISH MOSSES. A "Popilie History of their Structure, 
Classification, &c. 20 Coloured Plates 


ATLOW’S POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
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REVIEWS. 
—>——- 


The Life of John Milton, narratedin connection 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Lite- 
rary History of his Time. By David 
Masson, M.A., Professor of English Lite- 
rature in University College, London. 
Vol. I., 1608—1639. (Macmillan.) 

(Ssconp Noricz.) 

Havine mapped out the contents of Mr. 

Masson’s volume, we must now proceed to 

investigate their literary and _ historical 

value. 

It is possible that Mr. Masson may not 
take it as a compliment when we say that he 
seems to be greater as an historian than as 


a critic. In the former capacity he is, as 
a rule, clear, calm, and _ sensible. _He 
examines both sides of the question; 


though his impartiality, perhaps, rather 
consists in seeing the virtues of his oppo- 
nents than in detecting the vices of his 
friends. He seems thoroughly to understand 
the character of the period he has chosen for 
illustration, and to have considerable insight 
into the disposition and the motives of 
the statesmen who made its history. Huis 
style in these portions of the work is easy 
without being undignified, and where the 
subject requires it, ornate, without being 
florid. Were it not for one or two slight 
deviations from good taste, in the shape of 
banter addressed directly to his characters, 
which, however suitable to some kinds of 
oratory, has a very unpleasant effect in works 
like the present, we should say the whole 
chapter on Church government was an 
admirable specimen of English. But in 
criticism we know not what it is that Mr. 
Masson lacks, which he ought to possess. 
Yet there is certainly something to seek. 
Whether it is that he has not sufficient 
command of that highly tempered phrase- 
ology which is necessary to the enunciation 
of critical formule; whether it is that his 
own conceptions do not present themselves 
to his mind with sufficient distinctness ; 
whatever be the reason, he too frequently 
seems to be struggling with some idea 
which he cannot reproduce. The thoughts 
come to the birth, but there is not strength 
to bring forth. Whether however it arise 
from imperfection of thought, or inadequacy 
of language, the effect is undeniable. Nor 
should we have ventured to say so, had we 
observed it for the first time in the volume 
before us. 

The only portion of the present volume 
which is strictly entitled to the name of 
criticism is that which relates to the poetical 
character of Milton. His poems are dis- 
cussed rather from the biographical than the 
literary point of view, though this rule is not 
always observed. The poetic genius of our 

t English epicist is examined by 

r. Masson in an analysis of considerable 
power, and of great suggestiveness. There 
were two inant elements in Milton’s 
character, which are commonly considered 
incompatible with the poetic temperament: 
these were extreme seriousness, bordering 
on austerity, on the one hand, and extreme 
en on the other. Mr. Masson 
e to reconcile both with his idea of 
what the poetic character should be; and, 
whatever we may think of his success, he 
clearly shows that he has thought deeply on 





the subject. With regard to the first of 
these two characteristics, we should be 
rather inclined to say that it requires no 
reconciliation. We have no reason to believe 
that Milton was naturally austere. He grew 
to be so; but then, until circumstances arose 
to counteract the effect of it, he ceased to 
write poetry. The poetic side of him was for 
a while in abeyance. But in early life 
Milton’s austerity was merely moral purity : 
a life, that is, of temperance, soberness, and 
chastity. To all the joy and sorrow, the 


t sympathies and the emotions of humanity, 


he was perfectly alive. When he wrote the 
“ Lycidas,” his “seriousness” was not be- 
yond the seriousness of Cowper. In his 
other early poems he shows himself fond of 
pleasure, and susceptible to the tenderer 
passions. In many men, says Mr. Masson, 
in conclusion, the serious element is tem- 
red by the element of humour. But Milton 
ad no humour; and for the absence of this 
quality Mr. Masson finds a compensation in 
Milton’s “ intellectual inquisitiveness ”’: 


** As Milton had by nature an intellect of the 
highest power, so even in youth he jealously 
asserted its rights. There was no narrowness 
even then in his notions of what it was lawful for 
him to read and study, or even to see and 
experience. He read, as he himself tells us, 
books which he considered immoral, and from 
which young men in general derived little that 
was good. He thought himself quite at liberty 
also to indulge in his love of art and music, and 
to attend theatrical performances, and laugh at 
what was absurd in them. Probably there was 
not a youth at Cambridge who would have more 
daringly resented any interference with his intel- 
lectual freedom from any quarter whatsoever.” 


Milton’s dogmatic propensities were pos- 
sibly a more dangerous enemy to his poetic 
ones. Mr. Masson promises us more on 
this point, yet we may be allowed to 
hazard an opinion that dogmatism which 
is merely potential—dogmatism not sum- 
moned into action and permitted to be 
the master passion—is not necessarily 
destructive to the poctic faculties. At 
all events, this idea would seem to be 
abundantly confirmed by the history of 
Milton’s life, who ceased to write poetry 
when he began to write controversy, and 
resumed it when the settlement of the 
government deprived him of that occupation. 
He was never so engrossed by his political 
duties but that he could have found time to 
write pieces as long as those he had already 
published. And we must therefore con- 
clude that it was only while the dogmatic 
element was in full activity that it was power- 
ful enough to keep down the poetical, and 
that in proportion as the one languished, the 
other reasserted its sway. We certainly can 
recollect no instance of any other great poet 
who permitted twenty years to elapse during 
the prime of life without plying his art; 
and that this fact is attributable to the posi- 
tive nature of Milton’s political and religious 
opinions is very likely. They closed the door 
of his mind to all but a very limited class of 
applicants. But we must consider after all 
that the humanity in all Milton’s poems, 
and especially in “ Paradise Lost,” is of a 
very limited kind. His habitation was “in 
height and cold, the splendour of the hills,” 
and he seldom came down into the valley. 
To a mind thus self-sufficing dogmatism 
would be no impediment. He could afford 
to stand aloof from mankind when his 
theme was the angels of heaven: and the 
more clearly he seemed to see the demarca- 
tion between truth and error, the more he 








hugged his own convictions to himself—with 
the ter ardour would he denounce the 
father of lies, the first disobedience, and the 
origin of sin and death. He seems at times 
to see in Satan an actual human enemy, 
upon whom he discharges all the vials of 
his wrath, as he would have done on a 
Prelatist or a Papist. 

There are two other points in connection 
with Milton’s poetic genius, on which we 
trust Mr. Masson will give us something in 
a future volume—we mean his town-life in 
boyhood, and his turn for physical philo- 
sophy. As far as we can ascertain, up to 
the age of twenty-two or twenty-three, 
Milton had seen nothing but London and 
Cambridge, and the country between the 
two. It is interesting to consider how far 
the “L’ Allegro” and “Tl Penseroso” may have 
been the outpourings of a mind first 
awakened to the charms of external nature, 
and how far throughout his poetry we ma 
find traces of one who has come late in life 
to a knowledge of rural beauty. A man’s 
fondness for his latest born sensations may 
possibly be somewhat analogous to his love 
for his youngest children. And we have 
often fancied that in the prodigal luxuriance 
which marks his pictures of nature, coupled 
with their somewhat vague and general 
character, we detected the difference between 
the admiration of a town and of a country- 
bred poet. Milton’s fondness for the use 
of proper names on such occasions may also 
possibly arise from his bookish reminiscences 
of nature instead of actual experience. The 
same remark indeed has been made of Virgil, 
but it is one that must be received with ex- 
treme caution. Before quitting this point, is 
it too fanciful to suggest that some of Milton’s 
descriptions of fens and mists in “ Paradise 
Lost” may have been derived from the im- 
pression made upon his mind by the scenery 
of Cambridgeshire and the surrounding 
district ? 

Milton’s turn for physical and experimental 
science is alluded to by Johnson as well as 
by Professor Masson. In the present da 
such a disposition, if found united wi 

etical cena would be cause for wonder. 

ut perhaps in Milton’s case it may have 
meant nothing more than a sympathy with 
the progressive spirit of the age, and a 
natural admiration of Bacon before the 
injurious uses to which, through a false in- 
terpretation, his philosophy has subsequently 
been turned, had become apparent. It was 
right that he should be dazzled with the 
glory that encircled the revival of letters, 
and should see in the scholastic logic nothing 
but those icy fetters which had so long 
bound the stream of human thought. But 
that Milton, had he lived 100 years later, 
would have fully entered into the remarks of 
Dr. Johnson on this very subject is, we think, 
evident from a passage in one of those college 
exercises which Mr. Masson has translated, 
without apparently having perceived its 
significance. After exhorting his hearers 
to a study of the natural sciences, he 
proceeds : 

‘* But let not your mind suffer itself to be 
contained and circumscribed within the same 
limits as the world is, but let it stray also beyond 
the boundaries of the universe ; and let it finally 
learn (which is yet the highest matter) to know 
itself, and at the same time those holy minds and 
intelligences with whom hereafter it is to enter 
into everlasting companionship.” 

Here is moral philosophy,“to knowthyself,” 
and metaphysics, “to know the higher 
intelligences,’ expressly placed above experi- 
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mental philosophy. Indeed the last clause 
seems to point towards belief even in the 
Platonic ontology, which is still further 
removed from physics. When Mr. Masson 
selected this exercise as a proof of “ Milton’s 
prepossession in favour of that real or 
experimental knowledge,” &., he must for 
the moment have overlooked this particular 
passage; judging from which, we have 
little doubt that Milton would have objected 
to his use of the word “ real” as strongly as 
Plato himself. This element therefore of 
Milton’s intellect was, we think, merely on 
the surface. But if Mr. Masson thinks it 
went deeper, he is bound to offer some 
explanation of its coexistence with the poetic 
faculty, as much or more than in the case of 
Milton’s austerity or dogmatism. 

We have now to glance at Milton’s poems 
seriatim, and see what Mr. Masson has as 
yet done for us in each of them. ‘To begin 
with the Latin poems, we think Mr. Masson 
has made a great mistake in translating 
them into English prose. There is an unde- 
finable connection between thought and 
language, which renders that proper in one 
tongue which is trivial or bombastic in 
another. Between language and metre there 
is, if possible, a still closer one, which, like 
that between the Siamese twins, it is fatal to 
dissever. Or, to use a more familiar illustra- 





tion, just as there is a married life one and | 
complete in itself distinct from the single | 
life of either man or woman, so there is a | 


life in verse distinct from that of either the 
words or the rhythm separately, to which a 
prose translation is death. If Mr. Masson 
thought that by presenting the Latin elegies 
in this shape he would be getting closer, as 
it were, to tlie mind displayed in them, we can 
only say, for the reasons here given, that we 
think he has made a‘great mistake. If he 
consulted the taste of such among his 
readers as did not understand Latin, then 
he might either have given a poetical trans- 
lation (Cowper’s being ready to his hand), or 
he might have considered that those who 
were ignorant of the Latin would care very 
little about the elegies at all. If he merely 
used them for their biographical utility, we 
think most of his readers would have been 
willing to take his word for their contents, 


and that he need not on that account alone 


have loaded his pages with matter which 
can shed no lustre on the poet, and tend to 
bring into contempt an elegant and delight- 
ful accomplishment. 

Of the ode on the “ Nativity ” we find no- 
thing special to relate. Of“ L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso” we find, agreeably to Mr. Mas- 
son’s design, rather description than criti- 
cism. Some of his remarks are entertaining : 


‘*So far as the scenery in the ‘ Allegro’ and 
‘Penseroso’ is taken from any one 2 a the 
credit may be given to Horton and its neighbour- 
hood. In the morning scene in the ‘ Allegro,’ 
nearly all the details of the landscape are such as 
Horton would furnish to this day ; and, though 
other localities in southern England would 
furnish most of them quite as well, one or two 
might be claimed by Horton as not so common. 
The ‘towers and battlements’ 


* Bosomed high in tufted trees’ 


are almost evidently Windsor Castle ; and a cha- 
racteristic morning sound at Horton to this day, 
we are told, is that of ‘the hounds and horn’ 
from Windsor Park, when the royal huntsmen are 
out. That Milton, however, did not adhere, and 
did not mean to adhere to local truth of detail, 
in other words, that the poem was intended not as 
the description of any actual scene, but as the 
generalised visual illustration of a mood, and so 











as something higher in kind than any mere 


description,—is seen from his 

* Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest.’ 

a feature for which the scenery of Horton furnishes 
no original. So, in the ‘ Penseroso,’ the sound of 
the distant roar of the sea is, as regards any part 
of Buckinghamshire, equally ideal. The Gothic 
cathedral, in whose cloisters the pensive man 
walks in the morning, is also, of course, an addi- 
tion to Horton from recollections of other places. 
With these exceptions, the landscape of the ‘ Pen- 
seroso’ may be that of the ‘Allegro’ made 
melancholy by moonlight.” 

We scarcely think, however, that “the 
towers and battlements” are likely to be 
those of Windsor Castle. The Beauty might 
have meant Queen Henrietta; but it is more 
probable that the words are but an index of 
those first vague yearnings of youth which 
keep us in a state of restless expectation, and 
suggest the existence of a thousand invisible 
beauties, in the “gardens and the halls” 
about us. From another piece of criticism 
we feel also inclined to differ : 

** « Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men :’ 

the meaning of which is not necessarily that then 
the poet conceives himself personally taken from 
the country to the city, but that, still in the 
country, he may, after the rustics have retired to 
rest, farther protract his more educated day by 
imaginations of the city over delightful books. 
Over the lighter old romances or over modern 
masques, he would be present at splendid city- 
pageants of knights and ladies.” 


The poet certainly seems to be enu- 
merating the various haunts of Euphrosyne 
at different hours of the day. Now she is on 
the uplands, now she is in the valley, now 
with the huntsman’s horn, and now with 
the mower’s scythe. But the goddess is 
pluripresent. When night comes on she is 
to be found with the rustic over his nut- 
brown ale and his goblin legends, no less 
than with the witty and the learned at the 
theatre or the court. This we think seems 
the more natural interpretation of the 
passage. 

Mr. Masson gives us a very interesting 
account of the circumstances under which the 
“ Arcades’ and “Comus” were composed ; 
though we think his abstract of the latter is 
unnecessarily long. But he has more than 
compensated for it by the following beautiful 
reflections : 

‘The castle (i.c., Ludlow) is now a crumbling 
ruin, along the ivy-clad walls and through the dark 
passages of which the visitor clambers or gropes his 
way, disturbing the crows and the martlets in their 
recesses ; but one can stand yet in the doorway 
through which the parting guests of that night 
descended into the inner court; and one can see 
where the stage was, on which the sister was lost 
by her brothers, and Comus revelled with his crew, 
and the lady was fixed as marble by enchantment, 
and Sabrina arose with her water-nymphs, and the 
swains danced in welcome of the earl, and the 
Spirit gloriously ascended to his native heaven. 

ore mystic it is to leave the ruins, and, descend- 
ing one of the winding streets that lead from the 
castle into the valley of the Teme, to look upwards 
to castle and town seen as one picture, and, 
marking more expressly the three long pointed 
windows that gracefully slit the chief face of the 
wall towards the north, to realize that it was from 
that ruin and from those windows in the ruin that 
the verse of ‘Comus’ was first shook into the air 
of England.” 

Next in order comes the “ Lycidas,” with 
which poem all the softer, more amiable, and 
probably the happier portion of Milton’s life 
may be said to have appropriately terminated. 
“Lycidas ” was written in the autumn of 





1637, and in the following April Milton set 
out for Paris—not to return home until such 
time as the disorders in England had reached 
a pitch when it became incumbent on every 
bold and honest.man to choose a side, and 
make some sacrifices for the truth. Milton’s 
foreign tour lasted fifteen months; from 
Paris he travelled through’ the South of 
France to Nice; from Nice to Florence, 
visiting en route Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa. 
At Florence he staid two months, where he 
formed some valuable friendships among the 
Italian literati, and visited Galileo in his 
villa near that city. From Florence he went 
on to Rome, and from Rome to Naples, where 
he made the acquaintance of “Manso,” a 
name well known to the readers of Milton’s 
Latin poems. He was now about to visit 
Sicily and Greece, when the English news 
that reached him induced him to turn his 
steps homewards. Still. he travelled lei- 
surely; returning by way of Rome and 
Florence, from thence to Venice, then 
making northwards for Geneva, and so 
through France again to England, to find 
the misrule which he had already denounced 
now bearing full fruit. At this point, there- 
fore, we shall introduce our readers to Mr. 
Masson’s description of the men and the 
system which had brought things to this 
pass. 

Mr. Masson sees clearly enough that Laud 
was not, properly speaking, “a Romanizer.” 
That he was anxious to heal the western 
schism is a statement that can hardly be 
questioned. But instead of taking us to 
Rome, he desired to bring Rome tous. Rome 
had stretched her pretensions beyond the war- 
rant of Catholic antiquity. Let her retrace 
her steps, acknowledge the .Anglican hier- 
archy, call a general council, and in fact do 
all which the Popes were steadily resolved 


not to do; and Laud would do all that in him - 


lay to restore the unity of Christendom. It is 
obvious that:a position of this kind was far 
more immediately fatal to the designs of 
Rome in this country than the theory of the 
anti-Arminianists. When Rome spoke of 
her sacraments, and the authority of the 
Church, the latter could only reply that 
these were non-essentials. But the other 
answered at once: We are the Church, 
we are the proper administrators of the 
sacraments. If you believe in them at 
all, come to us; if you don’t, cast in your 
lot with some religious sect. Romanism 
and any other system except that known at 
different times as Laudism, Anglicanism, or 
Puseyism, can go on alongside of each other. 
They may quarrel and wrangle to the end of 
time. But High Church and Romanism are 
fighting for the same standing ground. 
There is no room for both. If the Anglican 
theory is true the Romish Church in England 
is an interloper, quite a different thing from 
a Dissenter. If the Romish theory is true, 
the Anglican Church is a bastard, quite a 
different thing from a heretic. They are 
therefore, and ever have been, like two men 
fighting across a table with one pistol loaded. 
Nobody knows which it is, but only that one 
of the combatants must be a dead man. This 
is a truth which Rome with her customary 
sagacity detected at once, but which English- 
men even at this hour do not sufficiently 
understand. Hence the Jesuits thwarted 
Laud and Charles by all the intrigues in their 
power, and sent their emissaries through 
the country for the purpose of spreading a 
belief that both were Papists at heart. This 
they felt would effectually check the develop- 
ment of the Laudian theory, a consumma- 
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tion which they knew to be fatal to their 
own pretensions. Of this great truth Mr. 
Masson seems sufficiently aware, and in the 
whole volume we have read nothing with 
greater pleasure than the twenty pages 
which relate to it. We do not say that he 
states it in so many terms, but several ex- 
pressions in the passage are inconsistent 
with any other hypothesis. Of Laud per- 
sonally he says much that is favourable, 
without in the least permitting his sympa- 
thies to blind him to his numerous defects. 
He speaks of him as one who was “ beheaded 
“for a cause to which he had conscientiously 
“ devoted his life, and which thousands of his 
“countrymen, two centuries after his death, 
“still adhere to, still expound, still uphold, 
“albeit with the difference incalculable to 
“themselves of all that time has flung be- 
“tweenthem.” But he adds—* Of anything 
like depth or comprehensiveness of intellect 
there is no evidence; much less of what is 
understood by genius that very 
ecclesiastical cause which Laud so conspicu- 
ously defended has had since his time, and 
has at this day in England, far abler heads 
among its adherents.” Mr. Masson’s idea 
of Laudism will perhaps be best understood 
from the following extracts: 


“This phrase, ‘beauty of holiness,’ was a 
favourite one with Laud.” 


‘*What it meant in its application is generally 
known. It meant that, as in all ages it had been 
deemed advantageous for the maintaining of re- 
ligion among men to represent it as far as possible 
in tangible object and institution, in daily custom, 
and in periodical fast and festival, so there should 
be an effort to increase and perfect at that time in 
England the sensuous and ceremonious aids to 
worship. It meant that there should be greater 
uniformity in times and seasons, in fish during 
Lent, and in the observance of saints’ days. It 
meant that there should be a survey of the de- 
cayed cathedrals and churches throughout the 
land, with a view to their repair and comely 
maintenance. It meant that, more than hitherto, 
these edifices and all appertaining to them should 
be treated as holy objects, not to be seen or touched 
without obeisance, and worthy of all the seemli- 
ness that religious art could bestow upon them. 
Thus in the beauty of holiness there were in- 
cluded not only the walls and external fabrics of 
the sacred edifices, but also their internal decora- 
tions and furniture—the paintings, the carved 
images, the great organ, the crucifixes, the candle- 
sticks ; the crimson and blue and yellow of the 
stained glass windows ; consecrated vessels for 
the holy communion, with consecrated knives and 
napkins; and, even in the humblest parish 
churches, the sweetest cleanliness at least, the 
well-kept desks of oak, the stone baptismal font, 
the few conspicuous squares of white and black 
marble, and, above all, the decent rail separating 
the communion-table from the rest of the interior. 
Moreover, and very specially, the priests, as being 





communion of Rome in order to find them, was a 
fact of interest.” 


Then, after pointing out the irksomeness 
of the new system, he continues : 

‘*There is no difficulty now in seeing why 
Milton changed his resolution of entering the 
Church of England. To the Church as it was 
governed by Laud, and as it seemed likely to be 
governed by Laud or others, for many years to 
come, it was impossible for him honestly to 
belong! And yet there were other fine and pure 
spirits of that day who were positively attracted 


.into the Church by that which repelled him from 


its doors. 

‘Tt wasin April 1630, for example, and mainly 
through the direct influence of Laud, that George 
Herbert became an English parish priest.” 

‘* When thus led into the Church, by the hand 
of Laud himself, and in the proper canonical garb, 
Herbert (April 26, 1630) was thirty-six years of 
age. He lived but three years longer, the model 
of a country parson, and the idol of his 
parishioners ; nor, during these three years, was 
there a parish in all England in which, by the 
exertions of one man whose pious genius had 
received from nature the due peculiarity, there 
was a nearer approach than in Bemerton to Laud’s 
ideal of the ‘beauty of holiness.’ The parish 
church, the chapel, the parsonage-house, were all 
beautified ; the church services and ceremonies 
were punctually fulfilled in every particular ; and 
the people were so taught on Sundays the sacred 
significance of all the forms and gestures pre- 
scribed, that they loved them for their own sake 
as well as for their pastor’s. Over the miry roads 
in rain and mist on week-days walked the delicate 
aristocratic man, ‘contemning his birth,’ as he 
said, ‘or any title or dignity that could be 
conferred upon him, compared with his title of 
priest ;’ and twice every day he and his family, 
with such gentlemen of the neighbourhood as 
could come, assembled in the chapel for prayers— 
on which occasions, as the chapel-bell was heard 
over the lands around, the ploughmen would stop 
reverently in mid-furrow, that the sound might 
satiate them and do good to their hearts. Here 
also it was that those sacred strains of ‘ The 
Temple’ were written, which, though some of 
them were but poetic interpretations of Laud’s 
prose, have come down as the carols of the Church 
of England in its essence, and are dear beyond 
that Church to the lovers of sacred wit and quaint 
metrical speech. Yes, at the very time when 
Milton was renouncing the Church as _his 
profession, his senior, Herbert, with death’s gate 
shining nearer and nearer before him, was finding 
his delight in her services and praises. Nor 
is Herbert the only instance of a man of fine 
character actually led into a closer connection 
with the ecclesiastical system of England than 
might otherwise have been, by Laud’s personal 
influence or the influence of his system. Omitting 
several instances of younger men either won from 
secular life to the Anglican Church by Laud, or 
saved to the Anglican Church by his timely 
demonstrations of its capabilities when they were 


| passing over to Rome, we may note the famous 


men holy in their office by derivation from the | 


Apostles, were to see to the expression of this in 
their vestments, and chiefly in the pure white 
surplices enjoined to be worn on the more solemn 
occasions of sacred service. Then there was sym- 
bolical holiness also in the appointed gestures 
both of the ministers and the people—the standing 
bi at the Creed, the kneeling at the Communion, 
the bowing at the name of Jesus. All this and 
much more was included in that ‘beauty of holi- 
ness’ which Laud desired to uphold and restore 
in England.” 


“Within his own life, and partly from his 
personal influence, there had grown up a body of 
men agreeing with him in these views, and pre- 

red to go along with him in carrying them out. 

o Laud, as their leader, every manifestation of 
the increase of this party in the Church, or of a 


.tendency anywhere to the adoption of new 


| agree to accept in common. 


ease of Nicolas Ferrar and his family.” 

The whole of this chapter is, we trust, 
quite sufficient to place the Laudian theory 
on its proper footing; to show at once its 
beauty, and the narrowness of the ground 
which it covers. It may be that this is the 
ground into which all Christians are bound 
to crowd themselves. Its narrowness is no 
proof of its abstract falsehood, unless we give 
up premises which all classes of Christians 
But sure we 


| are that it is a proof of its impracticability. 


sensuous aids to piety without passing over to the 


Men talk of the cogency of logic, but in point 
of fact nothing is less cogent. You induce 
a disputant to grant a certain proposition, 
from which you lead him step by step to a 
conclusion which is as inevitably necessary 
as that if an apple is contained within a 
dumpling all that is inside the apple must 


be inside the dumpling. But will he admit 
it? He scorns the humiliation, and starts 
aside like a frightened colt, under the idea 
that you are entrapping him. Still there is 
a class of minds on which logic is absolutely 
binding, and these, if in the Church at all, 
are pretty sure to become High Church- 
men. Over another, and a larger class, the 
esthetic side of the Anglican theory exer- 
cises a magic influence ; and in the case of a 
third, and still larger one, the ceconomic 
view adopted by Hooker brings a strong 
secular reinforcement to the theological! 
champions of episcopacy. Supported by 
this triple band, the movement inaugurated 
by Laud, though stopping short of the con- 
clusion in which he doubtless hoped it might 
one day be landed, has steadily maintained 
its ground for two centuries, and it is curious 
to consider that almost all the practices 
which he introduced, and which led to a 
revolution in the seventeenth century, have 
nevertheless continued to be the custom of 
the Church ever since, and up to the present 
day are in steady operation amongst us. 
The English churchman to whatever school 
his parish clergyman may belong, still hears 
the Liturgy read to him by asurpliced priest, 
still bows at the name of. Jesus, still kneels 
at the receipt of the Holy Communion, and 
still looks eastward as he takes it. Had 
Laud merely sustained his own system 
during his own lifetime, he would have been 
entitled to all that Mr. Masson says of him. 
But the man who could thus impress his 
own ideas upon the religion of a race like the 
English, must have had more intellectual 
capacity than even Mr, Masson will allow. 
As Laud was the representative of 
Charles’s ecclesiastical regimen, so was 
Wentworth of his political regimen. And of 
this regimen, which Mr. Masson tells us is best 
described by the term “thorough,” he has 
iven us a very fair and interesting picture. 
aud was its chief agent in England, the 
Marquis of Hamilton in Scotland, and Went- 
worth in Ireland. But the latter was the 
sun of the system, and it was the conscious- 
ness of this, the knowledge that, while 
Wentworth lived, it would never be honestly 
abandoned, which, far more than any specific 
acts, stimulated the republicans to seek his 
death. As for the system itself, it simply 
aimed at keeping England where she had 
been since the accession of the House of 
Tudor, z.e., under a constitutional absolutism, 
or what is known in modern times as a 
aternal government. “ Although,” says 
Mr. Masson, in allusion to shipmoney, and 
other measures of that kind : 
‘So much of the action of government had for 
its sole end the bringing in of revenue, there were 
hundreds of ———e acts which had their 
origin in no such motive, but simply in the desire, 
natural to all governments in those days, to fix 
each man passively in his proper place, and to 
maintain in each the sense that he was under thie 
paternal charge of persons who could judge better 
than himself what he should eat, drink, and 
avoid.” 


Mr. Masson, however, should have seen 
that the means of raising an independent 
revenue was a corollary of the theory in 
question, and that in fact the whole system 
hangs together, and is representative of that 
stage of English political progress when the 
Barons having been crushed beyond the 
possibility of revival, and the middle classes 
not yet having risen into importance, the 
Crown was the one great power in the State. 
The misfortune of Charles was that he lived 





when this régime was just beginning to get 
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worn out, and that he did not know it. The 
Tudor period was in politics a stationary 
oe the Stuart period one of transition. 

ut the Stuarts could not read the signs of 
the times, and mistook for disaffection what 
in fact was only expansion. Hence the life- 
long blunder of their dynasty. All their errors 
sprung from this one source. Nor was the 
Book of Sports (p. 628) at all more at variance 
with “ preceding English practice,” and the 
spirit which had till recently been the spirit 
of the age, than the proclamation forbidding 
the extension of London, or the absenteeism 
of country gentlemen, which Mr. Masson 
admits to have been excusable. 

Such, then, was the England which greeted 
Milton on his return from the continent in 
the month of July, 1639. There was little 
doubt which side he would choose. He was 
a classicist to the backbone, and held all the 
old Greek and Roman ideas about kings. 
He had no romance in his nature. He could 
evidently appreciate the poetic elements 
which the romantic theory contained, but he 
made very little use of it even for poetic 
a a ; while in its application to real life, 

e spurned it altogether. All the chivalry 
and gallantry of the Cavalier cause were lost 
upon him. All the more practical and con- 
servative arguments in its favour were 
dashed on one side by his speculative and 
audacious intellect. He wanted more in- 
tellectual room— 

“ As far as might be to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt.’’ 

He wanted to move freely, to stretch his 
great thoughts where he would, and not to 
be rocked into repose by Laud’s church 
music, or dosed into silence by Wentworth’s 
cordials. This, we mean to say, was the 
sort of feeling that inspired Milton. We do 
not say it was just, but simply that, he being 
the man he was, it was natural. Of course he 
could not be expected to feel the force of the 

m temere in nosmet retort. The fact that 

e too might be intolerant was the last thing 
that ever occurred to him; and so with all 
his heart and soul he devoted himself to the 

which he fully believed to be absolutely 
in the right; but which, like all other 
human enthusiasts, was ultimately proved 
to be only half so; and shook hands with 
its opponent at the Revolution, over a com- 
promise which is still our boast. 

We may add, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Masson’s “ Survey of British Literature” is 
exceedingly well done, and may be read with 
interest as a separate essay. It only includes 
those writers who were actually living in 
1632, and commences with Ben Jonson. Mr. 
Masson’s classification of the non-dramatic 
poets into the Spenserian, the satirists, the 
philosophical and theatrical poets, the wits 
of the Carew and Suckling school, and the 
Latin versifiers, is careful and useful ; though 
in the second division, which may be con- 
veniently compared with Johnson's remarks 
on the metaphysical poets in his “ Life of 
Cowley,” he seems to have brought some in- 
congruous names under one head. The last 
division is somewhat meagre; and we rather 
wonder that Mr. Masson has made no allusion 
to the Latin poetry of Fletcher, Cowley, or 
Crashaw. A poem by the former, styled the 
“Locust,” contains some of the best Latin 
hexameters ever written by an Englishman, 
and is reckoned by writers, who are partial 
to such theories, to have been the original 
of certain beauties in “Paradise Lost.” 
Cowley’s Latin verses were preferred 
by no mean judge to Milton’s own; and 

rashaw’s are quite graceful and classical 





enough to have merited a passing observa- 
tion. Passages of particular merit in this 
chapter are the account of Selden ; of “ Falk- 
land’s set,” consisting among others of Sidney 
Godolphin, Edmund Waller, Clarendon, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Selden, and Chillingworth, 
who used to meet much at Falkland’s seat 
in Oxfordshire; and some remarks on Pas- 
toral Poetry, which are specially worthy of 
attention. 

We have now, we hope, conveyed to our 
readers a tolerably complete impression of 
this able and delightful volume. We have 
commented the more freely on what we con- 
ceive to be its blemishes, the more we have 
felt convinced of its enduring and genuine 
excellence. According to Mr. Masson’s title- 
page he has undertaken a gigantic task. But 
up to the point he has at present reached 
there are no signs of flinching or fatigue. 
The whole reading public are bound to afford 
him their warmest encouragement, and to for- 
get all minor differences of opinion in contem- 
plating labours destined, we trust, to increase 
the European reputation of our literature. 








The Infe and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. 
By his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. (W. 
Kent.) 

(Szconp Nortcz.) 

We have reached the period in Douglas 
Jerrold’s life at which he became a dramatist, 
and Mr. Blanchard Jerrold has wisely treated 
this part of his narrative at considerable 
length, analysing the various theatrical 
products of his father’s intellect, and intro- 
ducing numerous excellent anecdotes that 
connect themselves with Jerrold’s rising 
fortunes. We are tempted to extract a 
tribute paid to Douglas Jerrold by a gentle- 
man whose reversed initials, D. G., were long 
held in great estimation in the theatrical 
world, and whose name is still honoured in 
literature : 

‘** Of all rogues the dramatic depredator is the 
least scrupulous and abashed. See where he 
steals! steals in his different capacities of trans- 
lator, adaptor, and poacher. A merchant who 
trades beyond his capital must, of necessity, 
borrow from somebody; and an author whose 
dramatic lumber exceeds the natural product of 
his brains must draw pretty freely upon those of 
others. To hold up for public sport the mere 
kite-fliers of the theatrical world would produce 
more entertainments than all their pieces put 
together. Men of straw, who never raised a laugh 
but on borrowed jokes, would then be good for 
hundreds of Seal grins. Had the ‘Dunciad’ 
never been written, how dull had been the 
scribblers of that day! Jom Osborne would have 
been tolerated only from having received the 
singular honour of a blow from the literary 
Hereules, Dr. Johnson ; and the caitiff Curl, ‘so 
famed for turbulence and horns,’ from the classical 
distinction of having been tossed in a blanket by 
the Westminster scholars. . . . Mr. Jerrold does 
not borrow from the French; neither does he 
poach in the unfrequented fields of the drama, 
and realise the fable of the ass in the lion’s skin. 
A hint from an old ballad or book is sufficient ; 
he is content with an apple, without stripping the 
whole tree.” 

Mr. Wakley established a paper called the 
Ballot, and Jerrold became the sub-editor 
and dramatic critic. The Ballot merged into 
the Examiner, and for a short time he sub- 
edited for Mr. Fonblanque. But he was 
making himself a name that would shortly 
enable him to emancipate himself from 
drudgery. Meantime, however, there were 
some dark days in store for him. His son 
tells us why they were darkened : 


“In those days, had he, so courageous in his 





own fight with the world, possessed the bravery 
to steel his heart once or twice, and hiss a decided. 
NO, he had been a happier man during many 
years of his life. But it is his faith to believe to 
the last in friends. Once or twice he says ‘yes’ 
—writes all that that ‘yes’ implies: his friends 
have his bond—and he some years of hard 
struggling before him. The youth that was passed 
in cutting through misfortune by the strength 
of his own unaided genius, has given way to 
a manhood fettered for some years by the treachery 
or the misfortune of friends. Still, in the depths 
of his trouble, he has a pleasant, cheering word 
for any man who may pass his ever open door. 
Still, let a dear friend ask his aid to-morrow, and 
his hand shall be open, and welcome. It is his 
religion, and he cannot wander from it. He may 
say a savage, a galling, thing to that friend 
to-day ; but he will be closer than anybody else 
at his elbow to-morrow, should the friend need 
assistance. The difficulties cast upon him by his 
good nature, by his chivalrous sense of friendship, 
however, bear down heavily upon him in his little 
house in Thistle Grove, Chelsea. It is deep 
winter. The wind shrieks down the grove, and 
the snow lies thick, muffling every foot upon the 
doorstep. It is not an inviting night to go forth 
—rather one to gather about the fire, and talk of 
the coming spring. But forth must go the brave 
man, with his wife and daughter, for a time, to 
Paris. And as he leaves his home, he has a warm 
shake of the hand—ay, for the friend whose 
delinquency sends him forth. The present writer 
has a vivid recollection of that night, as of the 
dreary days of loneliness in the house that 
followed it.” 

All this should be known, and we hardly 
know, also, why there need be any reserve in 
indicating whence these blows descended. 
If it were that in the later years of Jerrold’s 
life any of those whose “treachery or mis- 
fortune” had made him for some time an 
exile, showed extraordinary zeal to atone to 
him for what had mca if they made 
restitution, or, failing that, at least showed 
the depth of their regrets by the deli 
and considerateness of their attentions, we. 
and good—let no names be named. We can 
only say that Douglas Jerrold, ever ready to 
recognise a good trait in any one, never 
alluded to any such attempt at reparation, 
but on the contrary sometimes hinted at very 
cold ingratitude as having been manifested 
by many whom he had helped with his 
money, his influence, and his intellect. Pass 
we on however to pleasanter themes. 

In July, 1841, Pwnech was started, and 
Jerrold, then at Boulogne, was asked to join 
in the enterprise. Mr. B. Jerrold, by the 
way, designates Mr. He Mayhew as the 
projector of Pwnch—it was, however, a French 
invention, adapted, and its second name, the 
London Charwari, showed its origin. 
collaboration of most of the writers who 
began the periodical, destined to attain such 
@ success, s ily ceased, from various 
causes; but Mr. Mark Lemon, who wrote the 
first article in the publication, and under the 
title of “The Moral of Punch,” announced 
its ends and aims, remained editor. Long 
may he remain so. Douglas Jerrold 
contribution did not arrive in time for 
the first number, but he appears in the 
second, in a dialogue between Punch and 
Peel. We have already said that sixteen 
years later his last contributions appeared, 
and during those years his hand was seldom 
missed from Punch. There has been ques- 
tion why some of his vigorous political 
papers have not been repubhshed from that 
periodical. We may state the answer to be, 


that when Douglas Jerrold was collecting 
and revising his works, the same suggestion 
was made, and his own decision was, that 
articles on topics of days long gone by woul 
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need explanation, and in some cases modifi- 
cation, and that he preferred that, having 
accomplished their purpose, they should not 
be reproduced. Such a decision must, of 
course, be respected. 

We have less intention of following out a 
narrative which all who are interested in 
literature will read, than of presenting a few 
extracts for the purpose of showing how well 
the biographer has done his part. Let us 
present the following lovingly finished pic- 
ture of Jerrold at home: 

“It isa bright morning, about eight o'clock; 
at West Lodge, Putney Lower Common. The 
windows at the side of the old house, buried in 
trees, afford glimpses of a broad common, tufted 
with purple heather and yellow gorse. Gipsies 
are encamped where the blue smoke curls amid 
the elms. A window-sash is shot sharply up. A 
clear, small voice is heard singing within. And 
now a long roulade, whistled softly, floats out. A 
little, spare figure, with a stoop, habited in a 
short shooting jacket, the throat quite open, with- 
out collar or kerchief, and crowned with a straw 
hat, pushes through the gate of the cottage, and 
goes, with short, quick steps, assisted by a stout 
stick, over the common. A little black and tan 
terrier follows, and rolls over the grass at inter- 
vals, as a response to a cheery word from its 
master. The gipsy encampment is reached. The 
gipsies know their friend, and a chat and a laugh 
ensue. Then a deep gulp of the sweet morning 
air, a dozen branches pulled to the nose here and 
there in the garden, the children kissed, and 
breakfast, and the morning papers. 

“*The breakfast is a jug of cold new milk; 
some toast, bacon, water-cresses. Perhaps a few 
strawberries have been found in the garden. A 
long examination of the papers—here and there a 
bit of news energetically read aloud, then cut, and 

ut between clippers. Then silently, suddenly, 
into the study. 

“This study is a very snug room. All about 
it are books. Crowning the shelves are Milton 
and Shakspeare. A bit of Shakspeare’s mulberry- 
tree lies upon the mantel-piece. Above the sofa 
are ‘The Rent Day’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ 
Wilkie’s two pictures, in the corner of which is 
Wilkie’s kind inscription to the author of the 
drama called The Rent Day. Under the two 
prints laughs Sir Joshua’s sly Puck, perched upon 
a pulpy mushroom. Turner’s ‘ Heidelberg’ is 
here too, and the engraver thereof will drop in 
esently—he lives close at hand—to see his 
end Douglas Jerrold. Ariadne and Dorothea 
decorate the chimney-piece. The furniture is 
simple, solid oak. The desk has not a speck 
upon it. The marble shelf, upon which the ink- 
stand rests, has no litter in it. Various notes lie 
in a row, between clips, on the table. The paper 
basket stands near the arm-chair, prepared for 
unanswered letters and rejected contributions. 
The little dog follows his master into his study, 
and lies at his feet. 

“Work begins. If it be a comedy, the author 
will now and then walk rapidly up and down the 
room, talking wildly to himself; if it be Punch 
copy, you shall hear him laugh presently as he hits 
upon a droll bit. Suddenly the pen will be put 
down, and through a little conservatory, without 
seeing anybody, the author will pass out into the 
garden, where he will talk to the gardener, or 
watch, chuckling the while, the careful steps of 
the little terrier amid the gooseberry bushes ; or 
pluck a hawthorn leaf, and go nibbling it, and 
thinking, down the side walks. 

“In again, and vehemently to work. The 
thought has come; and, in letters smaller than 
the in which they shall presently be set, it is 
unrolled along the little blue slips of paper. A 
simple crust of bread and a glass of wine are 
brought in by a dear female hand ; but no word 
is spoken, and the hand and dear heart disappear. 
The work goes rapidly forward, and halts at last 

ly. The penis dashed aside ; a few letters, 
seldom more than three lines in each, are written, 
and despatched to the post ; and then again into 
the en. The fowls and pigeons are noticed ; 


a visit is paid to the horse and cow ; then another 
long turn round the lawn; at last a seat, with a 
quaint old volume, in the tent, under the um- 
brageous mulberry-tree. 

‘* Friends drop in, and join Jerrold in his tent. 
Who will stop to dinner? Only cottage fare ; 
but there is a hearty welcome. Conversation 
about the book in hand. Perhaps it is old 
Rabelais, or Jeremy Taylor ; not improbably Jean 
Paul’s ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,’ or his 
‘Levana ;’ or, again, one of old Sir Thomas 
Browne’s volumes. In any there is ample matter 
for animated gossip. Ata hint the host is up, 
and on his way to discover to his visitor the 
‘beauties and conveniences of his cottage. The 
mulberry-tree especially always comes in for a 
glowing account of its rich fruitfulness ; and the 
asparagus bed owes a heavy debt of gratitude to 
its master. The guest may be a phlegmatic per- 
son, and may wearily follow his excited host, as 
he wanders enthusiastically from one advantageous 
point to another; but the host is in downright 
earnest about his fruit trees, as he is about every- 
thing else. He laughingly insists that his md 
bages cost him at least a shilling apiece ; and that 
cent. per cent. is the loss on his fowls’ eggs. 


Still he relishes the cabbages and the eggs, and 
the first spring dish of asparagus from his own 
garden marks a red-letter day to him. Perhaps 


he will be carried away by his enthusiasm as the 
sun goes down, and he will be seen still in his 
straw hat, watering the geraniums, or clearing the 
flies from the roses. Dinner, if there be no visitors, 
will be at four. In the summer, a cold quarter of 
lamb and salad, and a raspberry tart, with a little 
French wine in the tent, and a cigar. Then a short 
nap—forty winks—upon the great sofa in the 
study ; and another long stroll over the lawn, 
while the young members play bowls, and the tea 
is prepared in the tent. Over the tea-table, jokes 
of all kinds, as at dinner. No friend who may 
wy to drop in now, will make any difference 
in the circle. Perhaps the fun may be extended 
to a game of some kind, on the lawn. Basting 
the bear was, one evening, the rule, on which 
occasion grave editors and contributors ‘ basted’ 
one another with knotted pocket-handkerchiefs, 
to their hearts’ content. he crowning effort of 
this memorable evening was a general attempt to 
go heels over head upon haycocks in the orchard 
—a feat which vanquished the skill of the laugh- 
ing host, and left a very stout and very respon- 
sible editor, I remember, upon his head, without 
power to retrieve his natural position.” 

A great many of Jerrold’s best things, 
reported by no means in the best manner, 
used to find their way into print, no doubt 
with private advantage to those who retailed 
them. He used to bear this sort of thin 
very meekly, except when the thief 
utterly and entirely vulgarised or contorted 
the original meaning, when Jerrold would 
indulge in a commination of mock inten- 
sity, finally letting off the culprit spoken of 
with a calm, almost expostulatory, “ But he 
has a right to live, I suppose.” We have 
not, however, seen this in print until now : 

‘Returning to London, he was recognised in 
the railway carriage by a gentleman who wished— 
seeing the enthusiasm with which my father 
pointed to the beauties of the landscape—to 
ingratiate himself by the assumption of an equal 
enthusiasm. But the counterfeit was plain and 
revolting. ‘I take a book,’ said the stranger, 
‘retire into some unfrequented field, lie down, 
gaze on God’s heaven, then study. If there are 
animals in the field so much the better ; the cow 
—— and looks down at me, and I look up 
at her. 


“<< With a filial smile?’ asked the stranger’s 
annoyed listener.” 
Here is a club bit, about a club nuisance : 


‘*A friend drops in, and walks across the 
smoking-room to Douglas Jerrold’s chair. The 
friend wants to enlist Mr. Jerrold’s sympathies in 
| behalf of a mutual acquaintance who is in want of 
} around sum of money. But this mutual friend 





has already sent his hat about among his literary 
brethren on more than one occasion. Mr. ——’s 
hat was becoming an institution, and friends were 
grieved at the indelicacy of the proceeding. On 
the occasion to which I now refer, the bearer of 
the hat was received by my father with evident 
dissatisfaction. ‘Well,’ said Douglas Jerrold, 
‘how much does want this time?’ ‘ Why, 
just a four and two noughts will, I think, put him 
straight,’ the bearer of the hat replied. Jerrold. 
‘Well, put me down for one of the noughts.’” 

We are not quite sure that it is fair to the 
biographer to pick out of his pages many 
more good things, but those pages are quite 
rich enough to allow one to rob and yet to 
leave a very choice assortment behind : 

‘Douglas Jerrold is seriously Fg CH 9 
with a certain book written by one of his friends, 
and has expressed his disappointment. 

“* Friend. ‘1 hear you said —— was the worst 
book I ever wrote.’ 

‘* Jerrold. ‘No, I didn’t. I said it was the 
worst book anybody ever wrote.’ 

‘*A supper of sheep's heads is proposed, and 
presently served. One gentleman present is par- 
ticularly enthusiastic on the excellence of the 
dish, and as he throws down his knife and fork, 
exclaims, ‘ Well, sheep’s heads for ever, say I !’ 

“Jerrold. ‘There’s egotism !’ 

“In rapid retort of this description I believe 
my father was held, even by his enemies, to be 
without a rival.” 


And with these extracts we dismiss the 
book, passing over the deeply interesting 
narrative of the latest days of Douglas 
Jerrold. The author has told this sorrowful 
story (sorrowful, be it said, only because it 
is the story of a life cut short just as a 
great and good man had attained all that he 
had so nobly struggled for, “honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends,”) in a filial and 
touching spirit, and no one who knew the 
man whose last hours are thus commemo- 
rated will read the narrative unaffected. 
Jerrold died calmly amid those who loved 
him, and in forgiveness of all who hi 
injured him. f the hold which he 
had laid upon the affections of his 
friends, their instant and zealous exertions 
to add to the provision he had made 
for his family that which he would have 
added, but for the visitation of Providence 
that removed him while in the vigour of his 
intellect, may in some degree speak; as 
may the fact, that his valued and constant 
friends, Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, the pro- 
prietors of Punch, cancelled so large a portion 
of their claim upon his estate, in tribute to 
the memory of their friend. It is, however, 
impossible to describe how dear he became 
to those who were in constant inter- 
course with him, and how legitimate was 
their indignation when ignorance or malice 
described him as demagogue, fanatic, or 
cynic. He combined the spirit and intellect 
of a man with the warm heart of a woman, 
and the fascination which he exercised over 
those who truly knew him may have been 
due to this complexity of character—but, 
there it was, and men the least akin to him 
in nature owned its influence as ap, Bo 
others who felt and thought with him. 
Jerrold’s son has raised to him a fitting me- 
morial, an honour both to the living and the 
dead. 











Treatise on the Administration and Organisa- 
tion of the British Army, with especial 
Reference to Finance and Supply. By 
Edward Barrington de Fonblanque, As- 
sistant Commissary-General. (Longman.) 





Mr. Fonsianque’s work undoubtedly fills 7 
'@ vacuum in our military literature. A boo 
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of reference to which people could turn with 
confidence for the satisfaction of those num- 
berless inquiries which spring up on such 
subjects, and which they perhaps have not 
time to answer by applying to official per- 
sons, was very much wanted. It will save a 
great deal of time and trouble; and prove 
exceedingly useful to all members of Parlia- 
ment, military and civil servants of the 
Crown, and, though last not least, to all 
writers for the press. 

The absence of such a work is highly cha- 
racteristic of England. We have always 
looked upon military organisation with 
extreme jealousy. The king was to have his 
two or three regiments of guards; a few 
battalions must be maintained at particular 
important posts; but the main strength of 
our fighting army was to be raised as occa- 
sion might require. The fact then that the 
ministry of the day, seeing how circum- 
stances were changing, and that England 
was being brought more and more within 
the circle of European politics, were occu- 
pied in an incessant struggle to keep up the 
mere numerical respectability of our armed 
force, accounts for their having been able to 
do very little in the way of organising a 
military administration. To get the men 
was all they could possibly hope for. To 
have proposed any further improvements 
would have seemed like an attempt to rivet 
military fetters on the country. Indepen- 
dently of this, we must remember the 
extreme unpopularity into which the whole 
tribe of contractors and army clothiers had 
fallen, through the gross misconduct of the 
English commander in the first Continental 
war where England played a leading part. 
The writers of a century ago are full of 
gibes at these rapidly ennobled parvenues. 
And doubtless their insolence and extrava- 
gance had made the very name hateful to 
the gentry of the House of Commons, as well 

gas to the country at large. Accordingly, we 
find that it was not till so late as the year 
1809 that any systematic effort was made to 
establish a regular commissariat department. 
Representations had repeatedly been made 
to the government authorities, and feeble 
and isolated attempts at complying with 
them had followed. But it was not till 
after the disastrous campaign of Sir 
John Moore in 1808 that the subject was 
seriously taken up, and Colonel Gordon 
(afterwards Sir Willoughby Gordon), mili- 
tary secretary to the Duke of York, was 
entrusted with the formation of a depart- 
ment, he himself being the first Commissary- 
General. The history of the Commissariat 
Department is the history more or less of 
the others; and we may accept Mr. Fon- 
blanque’s work as one piece of evidence out 
of many that the Face is at length be- 
coming convinced of their past folly, and the 
necessity of carrying our organisation to as 
perfect a point as possible. Bureaucracy is 
a word distasteful to British ears, and red- 
tape has lately been made the theme of 


doubt that the French were worse off in 
this respect than ourselves, and show that 
Mr. Fonblanque has not overstated the case 
in the following paragraph : 


‘It is probable that the marshals of Napoleon’s 
army were unwilling to submit to that control 
which must always be exercised by an official 
administrative body, and that they found their 
advantage in a system which afforded few checks 
upon their expenditure. Whatever the causes 
may have been, it is certain that Napoleon, with 
far greater powers than his adversary, never suc- 
ceeded in forming a good commissariat; that 
money and provisions were irregularly furnished 
and ill accounted for ; and to this defect, coupled 
with the national propensity before alluded to, 
may be attributed the wholesale system of pillage 
and rapine which distinguished the French armies 
wherever they appeared, and incurred for them 
the bitter hatred of every population among which 
they were thrown. That this was one of the 
causes contributing to their ultimate expulsion 
from the Peninsula cannot be doubted, and we 
have here another illustration of the vital import- 
ance of a well-organised administration to military 
success.” 

It is well known that the efficient com- 
missariat force which the Duke had got 
together at so much cost and trouble, was 
disbanded in 1815; and that at the out- 
break of the Russian war the work had all 
to be done over again. Hence the “horrible 
and heartrending ” sufferings of the British 
troops, which were most unfairly visited 
either upon the Commander-in-Chief, or else 
upon the heads of the departments, who 
were themselves comparatively new to the 
work, had no trained corps to rely upon, and 
were placed in circumstances of unusual 
difficulty and complexity. One point is 
noticed by Mr. Fonblanque, which we re- 
collect to have observed in the conduct of 
the two departments alluded to, when en- 
gaged in the Crimea: 

“There is, however, a want of a clear and pre- 
cise definition of the actual duties of the quarter- 
master-general’s department, which during the 
late war led to inconvenient encroachment upon 
the responsibilities of other services, and imposed 
upon its functions quite beyond its legitimate 
sphere of action. 

‘*The necessity for separating this department 
from that of the adjutant-general is not very 
apparent, and it is probable that the general 
course of study to be pursued at the staff school 
will lead to the amalgamation of the two most 
important branches of the staff.” 

As an illustration of this inconvenience 
we quote a passage from Sir Richard Airey’s 
Addresses : 

“It is only by requisitions that the depart- 
ment (7. e. quartermaster-general’s) can operate 
in the way of army works. Thus, if he saw the 
advantage of hutting the Light Division, he would 
first obtain from the engineer’s department a list 
of the materials requisite, and would then send a 
copy to the Commissariat, with this requisition. 

‘* “Required materials according to the accom- 
panying list, to be purchased and delivered forth- 





with at the camp of the Light Division. 
‘Signed, Quartermaster-General.’ 
And to the engineer's department would be sent 


Although thecharacter of Mr. Fonblanque’s 
work is rather tabular than critical, yet the 
reader will meet with independent ob- 
servations on most of the leading military 
questions of the day; as, for instance, on 
promotion by purchase and from the ranks ; 
on the recruiting system; on the amount of 
pay, and on the method of issuing it; on all 
which points our author, though guarded in 
expression, seems inclined to take the popu- 
lar view. The following remarks on pur- 
chase are temperate and worth considera- 
tion, although we do not think on the whole 
we should be willing to subscribe to them : 

‘“‘There is a peculiar feature in our military 
economy which renders the subject of promotion 
very difficult to deal with, this is the ancient 
practice of the sale and purchase of commissions ; 
a practice which, although generally condemned as 
vicious in principle, is yet too deeply rooted in the 
institutions of the army, and involves so many 
interests, that every proposal for its abolition is 
viewed with alarm, and the practicability of in- 
stituting a system which would upon the whole 
work equally well, very much doubted by many 
whose opinions are entitled to the greatest respect. 

‘*This would be no proper place for the intro- 
duction of a discussion on the propriety of a 
system sanctioned by existing regulations; but 
public opinion, both in and out of the army, has 
been strongly expressed upon this subject, and so 
strong appears now the desire in all quarters to 
place our military institutions upon a firm and 
solid basis, that hopes may be entertained of the 
gradual extinction of a system the principles of 
which it is not attempted to defend. All our 
social and politicalreforms are conducted cautiously 
and by degrees, and there can be no reason why 
the practice of army purchase should not be 
abolished without the infliction of any injustice 
to individuals, or the slightest shock to our mili- 
tary system. 

“Were this object effected—and the question 
has now reached that stage that every step tends 
towards the desired end, and the final extinction 
of the practice is only a question of time—a 
mixed system of promotion by selection in cases 
of well-established merit (in support of which an 
efficient machinery of inspection would be required 
to be established), and by seniority, with the 
practical power of supersession in the case of 
marked demerit, would probably be found the 
best method which could be devised for regulating 
the advancement of our military officers.” 


Promotion from the ranks would never 
work well while English society continues 
what it is. The English soldiers at present 
follow best those men to whom they are bound 
by a traditional feeling of respect as well as by 
military discipline. The former softens and 
humanises the latter, and certainly the re- 
cent conduct of a large body of officers be- 
longing to an army in which the practice 
prevails has not been such as to encourage 
us to adopt it here. 

On the subject of recruiting our author 
says, we think with perfect truth: 

“It is to be regretted that it should be neces- 
sary to offer a premium on enlistment ; in a word, 
to bribe men to enter a service, to belong to which 
should be considered an honour and a privilege ; 








much irrational ridicule. But the only way in | another requisition to this effect : 


which the Duke of Wellington was enabled | 
to perfect that splendid army with which he | huts for the Light Division, 


said he could have gone anywhere, and done 
anything, was by tightening instead of 
relaxing the bonds of routine; and one 
thing which gave him a very great advan- 


tage over the enemy was their deficiency in | the adjutant-general who has the power of 
this very point, though till quite recently | ordering the human material necessary in 
this was one of the last defects suspected of the shape of workmen. So that unless this 

Yet the correspondence of Napo- | last officer is able to afford fatigue parties, 


them. 





‘¢* Required to be constructed, sufficient wooden 


‘Signed, Quartermaster-General.’ 
But beyond this he cannot go. His duty 
| would have been discharged, whether the 
| huts were constructed or not. It is only 


leon I. and Joseph, as well as theme moirs | the quartermaster will have laboured in 
of the Duke of Ragusa, prove beyond a vain. 


but it must be admitted that nothing is so well 
calculated to tempt the reckless, the improvident, 


a sum, which to an idle, hungry, or thirsty man 
of the working class must appear wealth ; and 
while it is a paramount object to obtain a certain 
quantity of material, irrespective of quality, 
trusting to discipline to convert it into serviceable 
shape, there can be no method better calculated 
to prove efficacious than the offer of a bounty. 

‘“‘It is very probable that if we were able to 
extend our recruiting operations to a superior 
class of men, bounties on enlistment might be 
| abolished, and some more permanent prospective 
advantages, acting also as an incentive to good 


| and the dissolute as the immediate possession of 
' 
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conduct and prolonged service, established in 
their place ; but before the army can be rendered 
attractive to the best portion of the working class 
and the great body of the middle class—before 
the yeoman, the mechanic, and the tradesman 
can be taught to consider military service a privi- 
lege and an advantage, rather than a derogatory 
and a profitless undertaking—before those classes 
would make their sons soldiers as readily as they 
now make them apprentices, clerks, and shopmen 
—a complete revolution, not so much of a financial 
as of an administrative nature, must take place in 
our army; and until then the bounty will be 
found the most effectual method of filling the 
ranks.” 

Now, this is obviously true as far as it 

s. But then we are told that the one in- 
ucement to this better class of citizens to 
enlist would be the very thing we have just 
condemned—that is, promotion from the 
ranks. Now, let us see how this would work. 
The object with which a young man would 
consent to carry a musket instead of a yard 
measure, would not even then be a pecuniary 
one; for neither his earnings as a subaltern 
or captain, nor his half-pay as a colonel, sup- 
posing him to reach that e, would equal 
the competency he could hope to realise in 
business. But it is to be presumed that even 
if purchase were abolished—a practice that 
would obviously confine him to the lower 
ranks of officers—he would seldom, under 
ordinary circumstances, rise any higher; for 
he could hardly compete, as a rule, with men 
who had been training for examination from 
their boyhood. But if ambition prompted 
him to enter the army at all, it would pro- 
bably be a socialambition. He would desire 
to abridge that barrier between himself and 
the class of “gentlemen” which his class 
may occasionally find irritating. He would 
therefore be content to drag out his days 
on the pay of a lieutenant, and finally when 
grown grey, of a captain, for the sake of 
being called a gentleman. Now, even if 
we suppose the class in question to be so 
foolish as this hypothesis would imply, yet it 
is clear that this concession to them would 
in time destroy its own value. As soon as 
our regimental officers came to present a 
pretty large admixture of such men, the po- 
sition of an officer would lose all its social 
distinction, just as knighthood has lost it 
since it ceased to be the privilege of a class; 
so that the aspiring young fellow who 
abandoned the counter for the barrack would 
find himself at fifty years of age with no 
more gentility and a great deal less money 
than his less ambitious shopmate who had 
stuck steadily to the business. 

While on the subject of pay we may as 
well quote the following calculation from 
Mr. Fonblanque, which shows what is the 
real pecuniary status of an officer in her 
Majesty’s infantry. Taking the amount of 
pay and allowances on the one side, and 
setting against them the interest on sums 
paid for commissions and various regimental 
deductions, we find that a lieutenant-colonel, 
whosepay, &c.is 3651. perannum,is 15/.128.11d. 
out of pocket annually ; that a major, whose 
pay is 292I., clears 421. 9s. 8d.; that a cap- 
tain, whose pay is 211l. 7s. 11d., clears 
681. 128. 114d.; that a lieutenant, whose pay 
is 1181. 12s. 6d., clears 641. 13s. Ofd.; and 
that an ensign, whose pay is 95l. 16s. 3d., 
clears 68/. 1s. 3d.; “so that the average 
income of purchasing regimental officers of 
infantry of all ranks is under 501. a year.” 
And yet while this is the case, we read of 
such things as the following : 

‘© An allowance of 5004/. a year is made to pro- 
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at St. James’s Palace and at Dublin Castle. This 
cannot, however, be classed as a personal 'allow- 
ance.” 


The fact is, that the theory of the English 
army has long survived its practice, and that 
its pay is based upon a state of things whieh 
no longer exists. If the novelists and 
comedians of the last cent are to be 
trusted, a subaltern in a marching regiment 
occupied very much the same position as 
the chaplain in a great family. “A pair of 
colours,” as the phrase was, was frequently 
the reward bestowed on a clever valet, an 
illegitimate son, or any importunate hanger- 
on, who claimed the reward of his services 
as pimp, toady, or bravo. These were the 
men who bilked inn-keepers, swindled their 
comrades, and brought the class to which 
they belonged into bad odour with all people 
of taste, education, and honour, till a bullet, 
a blade, or a widow relieved the service of 
their presence. That class, we need hardly 
say, is just as extinct now as the parson 
who married the lady’s maid, fed his own 
pigs, and loaded his own dung-cart. But if 
we now have gentlemen where we once had 
quite the reverse, we ought to enable them 
to live in a corresponding style. This is one 
point in our military system that requires 
correction now, and if a still poorer class are 
to be admitted to the army, will require it 
still more. 

In the chapter devoted to the clothing of 
the army we do not find much that throws 
light upon the recent transactions at Weedon. 
But some useful remarks will be found there 
relating to the durability of the soldier's 
dress, and its comparative excellence by the 
side of the French or Sardinian. 

We may say, in conclusion, that there is 
scarcely any subject connected in the re- 
motest way with military matters on which 
we do not here find information. The whole 
system of army administration, as it exists 
at present in all its branches, is explained 
circumstantially. Every arm of the service 
with its pecuhar privileges and duties, its 
pay and its rank, is fully described. The 
pay of every description of officer, civil or 
military, staff or regimental, is set down. 
And in point of fact the whole subject is so 
thoroughly mapped out before us, that any- 
body by two or three hours’ reading may 
make himself master of the whole of this 
complex and much agitated question. 








Four Months in Algeria. By the Rev. J. W. 
Blakesley, sometime Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Macmillan.) 

Tuts is no ordinary book of travel got up to 
satisfy a demand in the literary market. We 
are not bored with details of how time was 
killed in this place, how wonderful civility 
was met with in that place, and how some 
obscure adventure came off in a third,—all 
encumbered with a host of barbarous names 
spelt in the most correct and puzzling style 
of modern orthography. “ Four Months in 
Algeria ” holds out, on the contrary, a double 
prospect of accurate and useful information, 
touching in one direction upon the history 
of modern Algiers and Algeria, and in 
another upon the empire of ancient Car- 
thage, and one of the most interesting and 
important of Roman provinces. 

Mr. Blakesley’s name as a scholar is no 
strange one to the public. Formerly a 
fellow and tutor of Trinity College, he has 
been long famous as the “ Hertfordshire 
Incumbent,” and has more recently edited 


vide daily dinner to the officers mounting guard | Herodotus, in the series known as the 
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Bibliotheca Classica. Perhaps Herodotus has 
taught Mr. Blakesley how to travel. At 
least he is quite Herodotean in the per- 
sonal acquisition of interesting and _tho- 
roughly useful information, and in admirable 
simplicity of narration. The book is remark- 
ably unpretentious in style, at once escaping 
the blame of ostentatious care and ostenta- 
tious carelessness. Even when drawn into 
an account of the last siege of Carthage, the 
author attempts no false elevation or rich- 
ness of narrative, and though we find the 
amplest details of French and Arab life and 
character, not one page can be called 
flippant. 

“Compelled, at a short notice, to take 
refuge from an English winter and spring,” 
Mr. Blakesley selected North Africa for his 
asylum, a very curious country, which, not- 
withstanding its ready accessibility, is but 
little known in England. Starting from 
Marseilles in a bdtiment de commerce, and 
threading the Balearic Islands on the 
way, the traveller arrived at Algiers after 
a prosperous voyage of only forty-four 
hours. Algiers was comparatively dis- 
appointing, as the fairest aspect of the place 
presents itself not in winter, but in spring, 
when its glittering whiteness, backed by the 
verdure of the mountains behind, may per- 
haps justify the Arabs in likening it to “a 
diamond set in emerald.” Its oriental beauty 
is however fast fading under Gallic influ- 
ences, especially near the shore; though, 
higher up, it is still strong in the old 
Moorish characteristics. Algiers formed the 
head-quarters of the traveller for the first 
two months in 1858. Those two months 
were well occupied with constant excursions 
into the neighbouring parts of the central of 
the three French provinces in Algeria. Mr. 
Blakesley sometimes rode an Arab horse, and 
sometimes adopted the time-honoured dili- 
gence—an institution which one is hardly 
prepared to meet with in the North of 
Africa. The French however appear to in- 
troduce first cafés, and then diligences, 
wherever they find themselves in suffi- 
cient numbers. In the course of narrating 
these excursions, and afterwards through- 
out his book, Mr. Blakesley has occa- 
sion to detail the civil and military progress 
of the French conquest. Whether he has 
had any particular penchant for the arts of 
war and government, we obviously cannot 
decide; but one of the most remarkable 
features of his book is the masterly manner 
in which he has grasped the subjects of 
Algerian campaigning and Algerian adminis- 
tration, as they have appeared since 1830. 
One certainly does not look for such a large 
measure of this talent in a quiet English 
Vicar, and a late Fellow. Doubtless, actual 
presence on the spot, and intercourse with 
many of the parties concerned, must do a 
great deal for a man; but, given so much 
as this, we cannot suppose but that even 
experienced professionals will be struck by 
the clearness and accuracy with which the 
campaigns of Algeria, and the whole French 
administration, with all its merits and 
demerits, are laid before the reader. En 
route, Mr. Blakesley is of opinion, that in 
spite of the enormous sum (60,000,0007.) 
which Algeria has cost France since 1830, 
the government is still highly unsatisfactory, 
if not insecure. Grievous blunders at the 
outset, in respect to conciliation, and the bad 
influence necessarily attendant on the coarse 
feelings and conduct of many of the lower 
officials, are the great causes of such a state 
of affairs. But we must not delay. 
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At the beginning of March the travellers 
took the steamer for Oran, the capital of the 
western province of Algeria. After much 
not unprofitable delay, he reached that im- 
portant town, gained to France by a really 
successful and almost accidental coup de 
guerre. Making Oran his new centre of 
operations, Mr. Blakesley immediately began 
the exploration of the western province. 

This occupied him a month; and, though 
his itinerary is sometimes not very per- 
spicuous, and the reader is driven too often 
to a laborious consultation of the map, the 
excursion in the province of Oran is full of 
information and interest. Returning to 
Algiers, he embarked on the 30th of March 
for Philippeville, the port of Constantine, 
capital of the eastern province. The sea 
appears to be the great high-road of Algeria, 
the outstanding “buttresses” of the Northern 
Atlas greatly impeding land communication 
along the “litoral.” The voyage was an 
agreeably tardy one, allowing the tourist to 
see much of the intervening coast, which is 
described as one of striking beauty, the bay 
of Bougie, in particular, recalling the charms 
of the fair Gulf of Spezzia. At length the 
steamer put into the harbour of Philippeville, 
which is built on the site of the ancient 
Rusicada. The principal object of interest 
was the remains of the theatre, where Mr. 
Blakesley found some strange “ ancient 


records of vulgarity.” They are thus 
described : 


“In the area occupied by these ruins are col” 
lected various relics of the Roman times—frag” 
ments of one or two statues, capitals of columns, 
and several inscriptions, a few of which are 
tumulary stones. Among the last I did not see a 
— Christian one, although the degenerate 
style of the decorations of the theatre, as well as 
the emperors’ names on the inscriptions, indicate 
very low times. One of the last-mentioned was 
intended as a piece of flattery to the Emperor 
Caracalla. Inthe year when it was put up (A.D. 
215) he had come from Antioch to Alexandria ; 
and doubtless it was expected by many that he 
would continue his progress through the north of 
Africa. This prospect would not fail to stimulate 
the ingenuity of such provincials as desired to 
recommend themselves. It was on the cards that 
the emperor might go to the play at Rusicada, and 
in default of better entertainment might listlessly 
read over the inscriptions which met his eye; in 
which case some small crumbs of favour might be 
cast to those who showed how anxiously they 
desired them. In the monumental records of this 
time throughout North Africa, nothing is so 
striking as the proof which they afford of a vulgar 
lust for petty distinctions, accompanied by an 
entire disregard of the means by which these 
might be attained. One man puts up a monument 
to his patron, by whose favour he had been enabled 
to fill the offices of his town at an earlier age than 
the law permitted ; another makes the same public 
acknowledgment to his, on behalf of his son. But 
the most common form of a mean ostentation is, 
for the holder of a provincial dignity to proclaim 
to the world, that, in addition to the payment 
which he had agreed to make in consideration for 
the honour, he likewise gave something or other 
to boot, the money value of which is carefully set 
down on the stone which has handed down the 
memory of the whole transaction to posterity.” 


While in the interior of this province, Mr. 
Blakesley heard much of the lions, who 
seemed to be regarded in the light of an 
everyday affair, a domestic institution. The 
following strange conversation was one day 


overheard, between two settlers and the wife 
of a third: 


“ One of the two men broke off the conversation 
hey os had been going on, with the words, —‘ Voila 
wn lion.’ 





‘*¢ Non,’ said the second, ‘cest wr chien; ah 
oui! cest un jeune lion.’ 

‘** Qui,’ joined in the lady, ‘cest wn lion ; ily 
est souvent.’ ” 

“The beginning of this discourse naturally 
awakened unpleasant sensations in one whose 
leoftine experiences were entirely derived from the 
Zoological Gardens ; but the end of it effectually 
changed them into a strong feeling of curiosity. 
The whole argument had been conducted with the 
same entire absence of personal considerations 
which would characterise a discussion between 
two English farmers as to whether a green crop in 
the distance was wheat or barley; and I really 
regretted when it appeared that on this particular 
occasion the ‘habitual lion’ had been replaced by 
an extremely large mastiff dog, who had apparently 
lost his master, and was watching in the most 
likely place to meet him.” 

It was not long before the tourist visited 
Constantine, the lordly Cirta,“ enthroned on 
its gigantic pedestal of rock.” Constantine, 
as the sole emporium of the eastern pro- 
vince, is a place of much trade and activity ; 
interesting in many respects, but chiefly on 
account of the vast remains of antiquity 
with which it abounds, and which were 
examined with some minuteness. Pro- 
vincial antiquity has an interest wholly its 
own, an interest arising from the more 
frequent absence of the stately superficial, 
and the prevalence to a greater extent of the 
petty, the minute, and the homely. Here is 
a relic well worthy of special observation : 

‘In the ‘Pretorium ’ there is an extremely 
curious monument, a hemicycle, or cireular bench, 
such as are found in almost all old Greek 
Roman towns, in which old people, the aprici 
senes of Horace, used to sit sheltered from the 
cold winds, and enjoying the warmth of the 
winter sun. In this particular instance it seems 
to have belonged to what may be called ‘a 
subalterns’ club.’ Its inner face is covered with 
an inscription, setting forth a resolution to which 
the members had come, on the occasion of fur- 
nishing their club with the statues of the reigning 
family and of their tutelary deities; and the 
purport of it indicates the possession of common 
funds of considerable magnitude.” 

And again below, apropos of ancient super- 
stition : 

‘* A large block, eqpeniete base of a statue, 
lying among the ruins of Lambessa, informs us 
that whatever had been yes by it was set up 
‘at the suggestion of Apollo,’ by a commandant 
ad interim of the Augustan Legion. Another 
individual, an actual prefect of the camp, fur- 
nished the genius of his house with a new pedestal, 
in consequence of a recommendation to that effect 
from the god of wine conveyed to him in his sleep ; 
and upon the strength of this piece of obedience 
solicits his adviser to send him and his family 
safe back to Rome, and prosper him there.” 


These discoveries were made at Batna, a 
town to the South of Constantine in the 
interior. Mr. Blakesley soon after took a 
final farewell of Constantine and its neigh- 
bourhood, “a locality unparalleled in the 
objects of interest it presents,” and struck 
out for the sea-coast in a north-east direc- 
tion, wishing to visit Bona, the ancient 
Hippo. His route lay by Hammar Mes- 
koutin, a place whose mineral springs throw 
Carlsbad into the shade, and by Guelma, the 
ancient Calama, famous for the Christian 
and Pagan riots of St. Augustine’s time. 
Bona—successively Ubbo, Hippon, Hippona, 
Bona, Boné—stands on a site slightly re- 
moved from that which it occupied in the 
fifth century. Very little remains of the 
ancient town ; a set of cisterns alone being 
conspicuous, near which the French clergy 
have erected an altar-tomb and a statue “of 





diminutive size but fair execution,” to the 





great author of the “City of God.” Theneigh- 
bourhood is deficient in interest, and the 
whole trade of the place is not equal to that 
of the ct fishing-town on the south 
coast of England. 

Leaving at length the shores of Algeria, 
Mr. Blakesley embarked for Tunis; and the 
last chapter but one is devoted to a detail of 
his observations on the site of Carthage, to 
a topographically-suggested narrative of its 
final siege, and to remarks on Procopius’s 
account of the Vandal war. This supple- 
ment to the Algerian travels forms, oaien, 
the most interesting feature in the work to 
the scholar or antiquary. Quotation would, 
however, be useless, every conjecture, every 
incident of narrative hangs so immediately 
on a chain of topographical reasoning. 

The last chapter is for the statesman. We 
have in it an able summary of the history, 
system, and expenses of the French Govern- 
ment in Algeria. The picture is not a flat- 
tering one, Even the security of the govern- 
ment seems doubtful. No attempt was 
made at the outset to take advantage of the 
organisation which the invaders found 
already existing; and the native mind has 


been deeply wounded w unnecessary and 
unnat changes. or do the French 
authorities seem to wisdom from ex- 


rience. A new constitution has been 
ately promulgated, which is actually a 
return from a slightly improved government 
to the original faulty policy. marking 
that there may be those who will feel no 
regret at such a state of things, in the hope 


of seeing French influence ished from 
Algeria, Mr. Blakesley concludes with these 
wise and liberal remarks : 


“There are doubtless many who, if a fresh 
outbreak of the native population of Algeria 
should be the issue of the new constitution, will 
not be sorry to see the power of France weakened, 
and her resources exhausted in the efforts to restore 
tranquillity. Of that number I shall certainly not 
be one. Whatever crimes may have been com- 
mitted, and whatever amount of suffering inflicted, 
in the conquest of North Africa, the Parag 
state of things is a gain to the native population, 
and a benefit to civilised Europe. Let our neigh- 
bours for another generation be satisfied with the 

ssession of a well-administered dependency. 
Let them allow it to develop itself into a colon 
in the natural course of events, as security for life 
and property, a settled policy, and the removal of 
absurd restrictions, gradually attract —s and 
with capital emigration across the sea. t them 
patiently await the disintegration of the old 
institutions, which will assuredly follow in time 
under the influence of increased wealth and long- 
continued peace. To cast seed upon the waters, 
even though many days must pass before the 
harvest be reaped, is a nobler policy fora ruler, 
than, out of a morbid impatience for results, to 
sow @ crop of worthless thistles.” 





An Inquiry into the Constitution, Powers, and 
Processes of the Human Mind, with a view 
to the Determination of the Fundamental 
Principles of Religious, Moral, and Poli- 
tical Science. By the Rev. W. R. Pirie, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity and Marischal College of Aberdeen. 
(Aberdeen: Brown & Co.) 

Tuts is a large octavo volume, containing 

upwards of six hundred pages of good sub- 

stantial paper, well-prin in clear 0 

type, with a liberal allowance of “ fat,’”—alto- 

gether a very favourable specimen of country 
printing. ving said so much, we have 
nearly exhausted its claims to public atten- 


tion. Apart from the paper and type, the 
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title is the best part of the volume, both in 
substance and style. An inquiry into the 
constitution, powers, and processes of the 
human mind is a most interesting and im- 
portant one; and when undertaken for the 
purpose of determining the fundamental 
principles of religious, moral, and political 
science, it is turned to its highest practical 
account. A work contributing anything 
towards the accomplishment of such an 
object is entitled to a hearty welcome. But 
the present volume does nothing of the 
kind. It contains nothing that can fairly be 
called an inquiry into the constitution and 

wers of the mind, and affords not the most 

istant glimpse of the fundamental principles 
of religious, moral, or political science. The 
title is a misnomer, and the book a mistake. 
It never ought to have been published at 
all. What end it can possibly answer, 
except to expose the writer’s ignorance of 
the subject, we are at a loss to conceive. In 
saying that the writer is wholly ignorant of 
the subject he undertakes to discuss, we do 
not mean to assert that he has never looked 
into the ordinary manuals of mental science. 
He has read something of Reid, Stewart, and 
Brown, has heard of Sir W. Hamilton, and 
looked with transient amazement into Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s “ Theory of Knowing and 
Being.” But beyond Reid and Brown he 
shows no acquaintance whatever with the 
literature of philosophy. He talks, indeed, 
at considerable length of Kant; but, from 
first to last, his speech is hopelessly unintel- 
ligible—a blind man’s talk of colours. 
Again, he often refers to Sir W. Hamilton; 
but he has evidently never seen more than 
one of that distinguished philosopher's 
papers—that on “Theories of Perception ;” 
and this he did not in the least understand. 
The mistakes he continually makes in noto- 
rious matters of fact are ludicrous and 
astounding. If there is one fact more 
notorious than any other, even to superficial 
readers, who know little or nothing of phi- 
losophy, it is that Sir W. Hamilton, in his 
celebrated article on the “ Philosophy of the 
Infinite,” utterly destroyed both the eclec- 
ticism of Cousin, and the ambitious sys- 
tems of idealism and ideality that had arisen 
in Germany out of the bosom of the Kantian 
philosophy. Dr. Pirie makes Sir Willism 
the disciple of Cousin! “It is certain,” he 
says, in the serene dogmatism of absolute 
ignorance, “that he (Sir William) tended more 
and more towards the late German and French 
eclectic philosophy, and from that time the 
clearness of his views, and the practical im- 
portance of his speculations began progres- 
sively to diminish.” So much for his know- 
a of the substance of Sir William’s 
philosophy; but Dr. Pirie is at fault to 
an equally ludicrous extent with regard to 
his style. The one quality most prominent 
in Sir William’s philosophical writings is 
their severe ame the ect clearness 
and finish both of the thought and the 
expression. Dr. Pirie talks of his having 
“allowed his mind to get so confused by the 
mists of German metaphysics, in the use of 
his interminable divisions and indefinite 


language, as to render a large gma of 
his writings comparatively of little value.” 
Dr. Pirie’s knowledge of philosophical lite- 
rature, though absolutely contemptible, is 
learning itself com to his ignorance of 
the science. He shows no hension 
whatever of the philosophical problems he 
undertakes to discuss. y he should ever 


‘have thought of lecturing on the subject, 


much less why he should be so mis- 





guided as to dream of making his lectures 
public, we cannot imagine. 

The style of the volume is, if possible, worse 
than the substance. We had thought of 
quoting a sentence or two by way of illustra- 
tion, but it really is not worth while. Such 
a style as Dr. Pirie writes is beneath criticism. 
The sentences are loose, rambling, uncon- 
nected, ungrammatical, and crowded with 
unmeaning expletives. Amidst the mere 
flow of useless, unsuited words, it is often 
impossible to discover the meaning at all. 
From first to last the book is, in the expres- 
sive language of the North, one long, hopeless 
haver, or in the more familiar phraseology 
of the South, mere palaver ; and it is all the 
more intolerable from the fact that the talker 
has no knowledge of the subject he stolidly 
persists in discussing. 





Latimer’s Sermons and Life. Edited by John 
Watkins, LL.D. (Aylott.) 
Tue sermons of Latimer have been said to 
contest with the “Utopia” of More the 
honour of being the prose-classic of the day. 
Many causes operated together to make 
them merit the distinction. Fisher, Colet, 
and Longland (alter Ooletus, as More calls 
him), had preceded Latimer in the English 
pulpit ; ph while throwing an air of — 
over it, they had done much to make it 
popular also. Colet it was who instituted 
and provided a sermon upon every Sunday, 
in fine weather, at Paul’s Cross, and when 
the weather was tempestuous, in_ the 
chapel under the choir. The supplying 
of fit and able persons to wield this im- 
portant organ of public influence, taxed 
the care and anxiety not only of Craumer and 
Parker, but not unfrequently of the govern- 
ment also. Paul’s Cross was almost any- 
thing rather than a place of devotional exer- 
cise. ‘The devout were doubtless to be found 
among the crowds of listeners, but they stood 
side by side with the curious, the learned, 
the idle, and the profane. All sorts of scenes 
were enacted at the celebrated resort. A 
penitent might at one time be seen, with the 
taper and the white sheet, going through the 
appointed punishment of his faults. At 
another, some worn-out and trembling re- 
cusant might be heard reading the abjura- 
tion of his heretical opinions. Here the 
Spanish king came in state to witness an 
haranguc by Gardiner; and here Jewell 
uttered his famous challenge to Rome. But 
the great feature of the preachings at the 
Cross, as contrasted with our modern cus- 
toms, was the free and undisguised mani- 
festation of pleasure or disappointment on the 
art of the audience. Every patriotic student 
ows how often St. Chrysostom had to 
check the aj oe of his Antiochene hearers ; 
0 


and the following sage from Donne * 
will prove that a similar practice was common 
in the seventeenth century as well. “We 


come too near,” he says, “to re-inducing 
this vain-glorious fashion, in those often 
periodical murmurings and noises which 
you make, when the preacher concludeth 
any point: for those impertinent interjections 
swallow up one quarter of his time.” On 
the other hand, “ coughing down,” and many 
other methods were resorted to, when dis- 
ag gee had to be expressed. 

efore an audience which was used to 
behaviour of this kind, Latimer was admirably 
constituted to make a good figure. His 
sermons are, accordingly, as Mr. Hallam has 
called them, animated, effective, picturesque, 


* Sermon CXX1., quoted in Willmott’s “‘ Life of Jeremy 
Taylor.’ 





intelligible. And the “ludicrous association 
and commonplace invective,” of which the 
historian complains, were simply the con- 
ditions, no more and no less, of such qualities 
in such an age. The intrepid Bishop of 
Worcester was from the first a genuine 
Englishman: one who hit hard and straight 
without fear or favour. There is a passage 
in one of his sermons before Edward VLI., 
which shows that his early mental training 
had been well-tempered with bodily exercise ; 
and the evident relish with which he looks 
back upon his first attempts in archery would 
do good to the hearts of some “ muscular 
Christians ” in the present day. 

In the sixth sermon preached before the 
same young king, we find a liberal passage 
conceived in the very spirit of St. Paul 
(though redundant in illustration), which 
must have been as popular at the time of its 
delivery as it has been much quoted since: 

‘‘T had rather ye should come of a naughty 
mind to hear the word of God for novelty, or for 
curiosity to hear some pastime, then to be away. 
I had rather ye should come as the tale is by the 
gentlewoman of London : one of her neighbours 
met her in the street and said, Mistress, whither 
go ye? ‘Marry,’ said she, ‘I am going to St. 
Thomas of Acres to the sermon; I could not 
sleep all this last night, and I am going now 
thither ; I never failed of a good nap there.” And 
so I had rather ye should go a napping to the 
sermons, than not to go at all. For with what 
mind soever ye come, though ye come for an ill 
purpose, yet peradventure ye may chance to be 
caught ere ye go: the preacher may chance to 
catch you on his hook. Rather than ye should 
not come at all, I would have you come of 
curiosity, as St. Augustine came to hear St. 
Ambrose. When St. Augustine came to Milan 
(he tells the story himself, in the end of his book 
of confessions), he was very desirous to hear St. 
Ambrose, not for any love he had to the doctrine 
that he taught, but to hear his eloquence, whether 
it was so great as the speech was, and as the bruit 
went. ell, before he departed, St. Ambrose 
caught him on his hook, and converted him so, 
that he became of a Manichee, and of a Platonist, 
a good Christian, a defender of Christ’s religion, 
and of the faith afterward. So I would have you 
to come to sermons.” 


The sermons before Edward were preached 
in a garden of the palace of Westminster, 
the people having ission, and the King 
hearing them from one of his windows. 
Hence, in great measure, the familiar 
and colloquial style, and the absence of 
definite form and consecutive argument. 
The late Professor Blunt (in the “ Refor- 
mation in England”) writhes under the 
“tales of Robin Hood, and of the Goawim 
Sands, and of an execution at Oxford,” 
“familiar, not to say mean images, mixed 
up with puns the most idle, aud similes the 
most unsavoury.” But the reader will bear 
in mind that these features, blemishes though 
they may be from a strictly ecclesiastical pout 
of view, are often invested with no mean 
lite interest. Just as we learn a great 
deal of the arcana of society at Antioch and 
Constantinople from the sermons of Chry- 
sostom, so in Latimer’s discourses have we a 
series of most vivid pictures, portrayi 
the condition of the two great faculties, 
divinity and law, and rich with the sort of 
detail that might be expected from an un- 
sparing censorship of popular manners. 

We, therefore, heartil welcome this re- 
print of Dr. Watkins’s 1825 edition. The 
“ Life” is heavy enough, more than half of 
it consisting of the Oxford disputations in 
extenso, extracted from Fox. ut the type 
is admirable, and the edition is on the whole 








a very commodious one. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


pd aE 
**De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.” 

The Council has assembled at the Bedford for the 
purpose of seeing out the Old Year, and to aid 
that astronomical operation has provided itself 
with « variety of glasses, not forgetting bottles. 
Tue Eprror, THE MANDARIN, Mr. Drooprr, 
Mr. Stroke, and THE BARONET, are, however, the 
only members true to their duty, the other half of 
the pensive and deliberative body being absent. 


MR. STOKE, 


Eleven o'clock! We shall hardly have any 
additions to our party to-night. Where is that 
Irishman? The Professor is of course dancing 
Sir -_—e de Coverley with his children, and the 
Colonel keeps Christmas in Shropshire. Temple, 
however, is in town, for I met him yesterday. 

THE EDITOR. 

That illustrious poet has been engaged on his 
composition for the Burns festival at the Crystal 
Palace, and this is the last day for sending in. 
He is probably exhausted with his efforts, and is 
muttering his nwne opus exegi on his own sofa. 

MR. DROOPER. 

He won't get The Guineas. 

THE BARONET. 

Which means that you are a competitor ? 

“* Prizes that none beside ourselves could gain 
Should our immortal coursers take the plain.” 
MR. DROOPER. 


No. I confess to having begun three or four 
poems, but I could not get on. 


THE MANDARIN. 

Why, there’s heaps of rhymes to Burns. Urns, 
turns, discerns, yearns, wretched kernes, learns, 
Fanny Ferns. Where was the difficulty? And 
why should not Temple win? He has a pleasing 
way of expressing himself, I’m sure. 

MR. DROOPER. 

I make no doubt that he has written a regular 
University prize poem—something in this way— 
** When Cincinnatus, following at the plough, 

Wore the Dictator’s wreath upon his brow, 

And through the earth impelled the ginaig steel, 


As his good sword had made the Volscians reel ; 
So Caledonia’s ploughman——” 


THE BARONET. 

There—there. Don’t you pity the judges? 
Don’t you think that they ought to be excused 
from ever reading another line of verse during 
their natural lives. I hear that hundreds of 
poems have gone in. 

MR. DROOPER. 
No end of Scalds singing of Burns. 


THE BARONET. 

The use of the Crystal Palace for a literary 
festival is perfectly proper, in fact laudable. 
But I should like to know who is responsible for 
the vulgarities with which the place has been 
filled this Christmas. I saw a bill, like a low 
playbill, announcing various sports, with a grin- 
ning clown and pantaloon, and the motto, ** Be 
in pudding time!” This, among those beautiful 
<ourts and Grecian statues. 

THE EDITOR. 

Something towards dividends, I suppose, but 
very unworthy. Who has seen the other Crystal 
Palace, as it is sillily called, in Oxford Street ? 

THE BARONET. 


E have. Well, Owen Jones cannot do a bad 
thing, and this is very pretty; but I don’t see 
any element of business success in the place. It 
will make a capital Casino one of these days. 

MR. STOKE. 
I don’t know what a Casino is. 
MR. DROOPER. 

Never mind; you can’t expect to know every- 

thing; if we all did that, we couldn't talk. 


Speaking of buildings, the new Adelphi is certainly 
the prettiest theatre in Europe. 


THE BARONET. 


‘* Rejected Addresses” comes in again : 
“ To realise bold Wyatt’s plan, 

Rushed many a howling Irishman, 

Loud clattered many a porter-can,” 
and so forth. I am glad we've got a comfortable 
place ; and now what about the pieces and the 
company ? 

MR. DROOPER. 


hospitable fare,” which doesn’t sound much like 
cold water. And moreover we first hear of him— 
ask Mr. Gladstone—filling a double bowl with 
nectar, and giving it to the white-armed Juno, 
Would you like the Greek ? 
THE MANDARIN. 
None for me, thank you. 
MR. DROOPER. 





I take it that Webster means to inaugurate 
anew system. I hope so. With such a house, 
and a stage on which anything can be done, the 
entertainments must be of the first class. The 
French drame, or that school, is his business, but 
it must be done by the best artists whom he can 
lay hold of. Clarkson Stanfield’s drop scene is a 
delightful thing to behold. 


THE EDITOR. 


What of Stanfield’s is not? Whose waves do 
you ever hear washing so audibly? I know one 
painting of his, in particular, before which I can 
sit and save myself the expense and trouble of 
going to Brighton, by just putting on a sea-side 
hat, and listening to the splash of his water. 
Very little imagination does the rest. 

THE BARONET (thoughtfully). 

I suppose that we might manage to do without 
a great many things that we think needful. I see 
Barnum has been lecturing, and says that we 
ought to put down all that we spend, per diem, 
under two heads, the necessary and the unneces- 
sary, and that we should soon be shamed out of a 
good deal of the second. 

THE MANDARIN. 

All bosh. Of course one can exist without 
one’s comforts, but I beg to decline existence on 
those terms. For instance, I like a cigar, and I 
don’t like a bad one, and I can’t get a good one 
under eightpence. Am I extravagant, or am I 
wise, in buying the eightpenny cigar ? 

MR. STOKE. 

A labourer in Suffolk keeps himself, his wife, 
and six children, that is, eight people, for a week, 
on about nine of your cigars. 

THE MANDARIN. 

It does him great credit ; but I don’t see how 
that fact affects me. It would be more to the 
purpose to find fault with Sir George there, who 
gives twelve or fourteen shillings for a bottle of port 
wine, something like eighteenpence a glass, that 
is disposed of in a minute or two, while my weed 
burns half an hour and more. 

MR. STOKE. 

The question is, whether I have a right to 
spend a guinea pn my dinner while the Refuge 
for the Homeless waits the monev, 

THE BARONET. 

I don’t blink the question. You have a perfect 
right to spend two guineas, if you like, upon your 
dinner, even if the Refuge were bankrupt. Of 
course, I don’t mean a mere legal right—we all 
know that you have that—but a social right, 
under the present artificial system of society. 
Under the exploded doctrines of a people called 
Christians, it might have been another matter. 
I do not much think that Paul would have enjoyed 
his “| of Falernian, while knowing that Timothy, 


water. But a mere fragmentary appeal to one’s 
sense of right, a demand for self-denial at table, 
when we abandon all other duties of brotherhood, 
is simply, as the Mandarin says, bosh—and so 
pass the claret. 

THE EDITOR. 

Drink, Pagan. 

THE BARONET. 

Nay, there’s Paganism in not drinking, too. I 
saw yesterday a flaming advertisement of the 
merits of the Vulcan Lodge of Abstainers—a 
Jewish vow under the shrine of a heathen god. 


THE EDITOR. 
Who told them that Vulcan was an abstainer ? 





Are there any books published now. I never 
| hear of any. I see them in windows, of course, 
| but nobedy tells me anything about them. 
THE EDITOR. 
Can’t you read the reviews. 
MR. DROOPER. 

No, I can’t : so there. I used to review, myself, 
in the old days, and I know how I did it. A 
smart anecdote, or a dull one, at the beginning— 
we were reminded of this by the title of the 
book—then a crib from the table of contents, as 
giving a fair idea of what the work is about—and 
then the following extract will give a good idea of 
the author’s style. Connu, Monsieur # 

THE EDITOR. 

Pre-Adamite notions—we don’t do that sort of 
thing now. 

MR. DROOPER. 

No: worse. A review now is a very smart ser- 
mon on the same text as that taken by the author, 
who is completely eclipsed by his brilliant critic. 
I never took the trouble to do that sort of thing, 
and I don’t want to read it. But I am going to 
dine to-morrow in some well-informed society. 
Tell me something to say about something in the 
book-line. 

THE EDITOR. 

Well, say that Professor Masson’s ‘‘ Milton” is a 
masterly book—you'll remember the three m’s. 
If you dare task your memory —— say 
that it fulfils the noble promise of his Essays on 
the Poets, and is a treasure-house of thought, bold 
as well as subtle. 

THE BARONET. 

If they ask you about picture-books, say that 
Mr. Murray has published a most superb edition 
of Childe Harold, in which the real duty of an 
illustrator has been discharged, the engravings 
being not only exquisite in themselves, but being 
apt and fitting companions to the thoughts of the 
poet—a criticism that cannot be so often hazarded, 
in regard to such works, as could be wished. Also, 
while on the subject, say that from Albemarle 
Street forthwith proceeds a people’s edition of 
Byron, which is to be cheap, and what is more 
thanks to certain copyrights—complete. 

MR. STOKE. : 

Then there is Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘ Life,” excel- 
lently done by his son. The likeness, from 
Bailey’s bust, is a very fine one, and nearly as 
full of truth as the photographs by Dr. Diamond. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Are you going where there are ladies who care 
about music? Do you want to please any one of 
them, regardless of expense? Buy her the 
‘*Operatic Album,” which is full of gold and 
colours, and contains a hundred ‘‘ gems”. from 


| all the operas dear to the female gender, as, the 


: geld oneine ; viata, Trovatore, Lucia, the Sownanbula, and 
with his infirmities, could not get anything but ee ee sie ge K ‘ 


a great many more. Mr. Boosey publishes it, and 
I should think, from my knowledge of women, 
that it would tend to forward your views. 
MR. DROOPER. 
I have no views. I ama married man. Don’t 


talk in that way to me. I think I am set up now, 
and can speak with authority. 


THE BARONET. 
I’m afraid that you are a bit of a Barnum, Mr. 
Drooper. 


MR. DROOPER. 

Who is not? Barnum’s impudence in supposing 
that he has to teach Englishmen, in,this commer- 
cial age, the value of humbug, is the most 





When Thetis visited him, he asked her in the 
. ’ . . 
politest manner to partake the ‘‘ genial rites and i 


remarkable thing in his lecture, which, however, 
is a very amusing one. 
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MR. STOKE. 


As far as I understand him, he contends that, 
provided you give the public a really good article, 
you are justified in any lie or artifice by which you 
attract attention to it. For instance, if I had a 
picture to show, a fine one, the sight of which 
was worth the shilling I charged, there could be 
no harm in my shutting the doors in the face of 
the public for a day, and affixing a huge placard, 
saying that the Queen had sent for the picture to 
Osborne by special express, as Prince Albert wished 
to make a photograph from it. I should sit smoking 
my cigar before the picture in my exhibition 
room, and laughing as I heard the people read my 
lie, which would assuredly bring them in treble 
numbers next day. Mr. Barnum would say that 
I had done nothing objectionable ; the picture, as 
I say, being a real Millais, or Roberts, or Philip. 
I have merely compelled them to come in. 


THE MANDARIN. 


It is evident that our mercantile friend has 
been giving serious attention to the subject, and 
I shall make a point of noticing whether his 
counting-house exhibits any proof that he has 
profited by the American lesson. 

MR. DROOPER. 

When I was being courted by the present Mrs. 
Drooper, that young lady’s estimable mamma lost 
no opportunity of telling me that her Polly, now 
mine, was a perfect angel. This was not strictly 
true; indeed, the statement admitted of consider- 
able modification ; but the elder lady gave me a very 
pretty and very excellent wife, and I conceive 
that the Barnum business was all for my good. I 
don’t condemn Barnum ; I only refuse to see any 
novelty in his views. 

THE BARONET. 

As religious men, you will have been happy to 
read in the journals that Lady Newry, who left 
the Church of England for that of Rome a few 
years ago, has again seen the error of her faith, 
and has come as far back as the Bishop of Oxford 
deemed it proper to bring her ladyship, namely, 
to St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 

MR. STOKE. 

Firstly, who is Lady Newry? Secondly, what 
are her changes of creed tous? Thirdly, why are 
they noticed, with the pantomimes, in the 
papers ? 

THE BARONET. 

Passing over the first and second questions, it 
seems to ine that the one great object of everybody 
in the present age is to do something that can be 
mentioned in the papers. 

THE EDITOR. 

There was one act mentioned the other night, 
which well deserved notice. I hope it is a true 
story. Two rich Hindoos, by way of commemo- 
rating the proclamation of the Queen in India, 

aid the debts of all the incarcerated debtors in 

ombay gaol, and set them free. 


THE BARONET. 


Bravo! Is there a gaol in Bombay—no, I’m 
not so sceptical, but one does hear such canards. 


THE EDITOR. 

Sir, that thought occurred to me, and I had 
recourse to my friend Mr. Charles Knight, who 
encyclopediaically informed me that the chief 
public buildings of the town of Bombay are the 
cathedral, two Scotch churches, several Portu- 
guese and Armenian churches, three Jewish 
synagogues—— 

MR. DROOPER. 

Come, there must be a gaol—we arrive at 
creditors. 

THE EDITOR. 

A number of mosques and Hindoo temples, the 
government house, the custom house, and other 
government offices, barracks, and arsenal. I see 
no reason to doubt the prison. 


THE MANDARIN. 
As Pope says, 
“ That casket India’s glowing heart unlocks,” 


THE BARONET. 

Pope says no such thing, and what on earth do 
you know about Pope, and what do you mean by 
misquoting him ? 

THE EDITOR. 

No, no. Do not discourage the young official. 
Some candidate for a government situation has 
been showing him a page written from dictation. 
If people improve little opportunities they may 
pick up a great deal of information. Don’t be 
harsh. Besides, the application was very neat 
and close. I think even Mr. Peter Cunningham 
would have forgiven the little manipulation. 


THE MANDARIN (calmly). 
I don’t profess to read much, but one hears 
things. 
MR. STOKE, 
What a horrid affair that was at the Victoria 
Theatre. 
THE BARONET. 


Awful! And what we may call nobody's fault. 


THE EDITOR. 


Well, we agree, in these days, that everybody 
may do the best that he can for himself, and that 
all interference is quackery, but it seems to me 
that if a Lord Chamberlain were to exercise a 
reasonable and useful control over the arrange- 
ments of theatres, some dangers might be prevented. 
What right has a manager to bring two mobs into 
certain collision ? Nothing of the kind could have 
occurred in Paris. 

THE BARONET. 

I don’t know whether any of you ever had the 
courage and curiosity to go to the Victoria. I go 
everywhere, and can tell you that the audience is 
the most abominable one in London, which is 
saying a good deal. As for the manager suspend- 
ing the performances on Boxing Night merely 
because fifteen or sixteen persons had been killed, 
he would ,have been mad to attemptit. In ten 
minutes from the time of the rabble comprehend- 
ing that there was to be no entertainment, the 
gallery and pit folks would have stormed the 
boxes, and a dreadful row would have been 
followed by robbery and every kind of brutality. 
Go one night, and hear that audience, when the 
play of the night turns upon the deeds and escapes 
of some special scoundrel, and you will under- 
stand what rampant ruffianism means. 

THE EDITOR. 

You will also understand another thing worth 
notice by those who are interested in the social con- 
dition of London. You will see why a decent me- 
chanic, with a modest wife, goes to such places as 
the Canterbury Hail, where they can sit in comfort 
and hear good music, instead of. crowding the 
lower theatres, to see vulgar plays, and hear a 
chorus of ribaldry from the audience. People 
will be amused, and ought to be amused—amuse- 
ment is an absolute necessity of laborious life, 
and these music ‘houses are a great boon to the 
humbler classes. 

MR. STOKE. 

But you have vice there, I suppose—the social 
evil, I mean. 

THE EDITOR. 





That to which respectable tradesmen ask that 


| encouragement may be offered in casinoes, that it 


| 
| 
{ 
| 





may be kept from before their doors. No, I see 


little of it in these music places, for the simple | 


reason that it would be out of place, out of demand 
there. The working classes go with their wives 
or sweethearts, and there would be, I think, some 


rough words, or something rougher, for anybody | 


who conducted himself as I have seen gentlemen 
do in old times in the slips, and later in the 
casinoes. 

THE MANDARIN. 


You are getting prosy, my good fellows. Can’t 


you leave the lower orders to please themselves | 


and mind their own business ? 
THE EDITOR. 
All very fine, but in 1851 London contained 
two million three hundred and sixty thousand 


people, and at the end of the present century, if 
the world does not bust up meantime, there 
will be four million eight hundred thousand 
people. I don’t see how we can help minding 
their business for them a little, or can help seeing 
that it is our business a little. However, we 
won't preach out the old year. There go the bells. 


MR. STOKE (solemnly). 


** Before that vell shall have ceased its chime, 
The year shall have sunk in the Ocean of Time,”” 


THE BARONET, 
Your own lines, Stoke ? 
MR. STOKE. 


Mine, my dear fellow. 
in all my life. 


I never made a rhyme 


THE MANDARIN. 
Sir, I feel honoured in your acquaintance. Sir, 
give me your hand. 
MR. STOKE. 

Stay. Yes, at school I once tried, not for the 
sake of making verses, Heaven forbid! but because 
I wanted some what-d’ye-call’em rhymes to re- 
member the Roman Emperors by—pneumatic— 
no, not that 

THE BARONET. 

Mnemonic? 

MR. STOKE. 

Yes. But when I had stated that awfully bilious 
was Tullus Hostilius, and exceedingly nauseous 
was Ancus Martius, I had exhausted my poetical 
faculty, so I resigned myself to blunder and be 
caned. 

MR. DROOPER. 

But I made a rhyme the other day which really 
deserved the name Stoke just gave his. My wife 
had bought a new hall mat, over which I stumbled 
as I came in, and immediately exclaimed— 

** Cuss the mat, 
I’ve broke my hat.” 

Now I call that a new-matic rhyme, if you 
like. 

THE MANDARIN (utterly disgusted). 

3y Jove! But the year is just over, let the sin 
go with the large heap going away into the past. 

THE BARONET. 

One New Year’s Eve I passed upon the Nile, in 
asmall boat. The wind was very high, and the 
night was very dark, but we were moored toa 
bank, and there we lay, and wished for the Sacred 
Dawn. It was not particularly uncomfortable, 
but it was dull work, and one thought of home, 
and how everybody was listening for the bells. 

THE MANDARIN. 

Stop him, stop him! I see our misery. He 
made verses. He remembers them. He is going 
to recite them. 

THE BARONET (defiantly). 
“Far, far away glad Bells are dancing 
Over the tomb of half an age, 
And morning’s light will soon be glancing 
On Time’s new-turned and virgin page.” 
THE MANDARIN, 
Deucedly commonplace. I suppose, from half an 
age, it was in 1850-1. 
THE BARONET (nods). 
“A dying year’s glad knell is ringing, 





On Nile’s old stream my canvass swells; 
But over earth and ocean winging 
My heart’s with those who hear the Bells.” 


THE MANDARIN. 
Let us hear them, which we can’t do while you 
recite. 


THE EDITOR. 
It is of no use, Baronet, he won’t have it ; and 
| ina small council like ours to-night, one perti- 
| nacious voice has too much power. Avenge 
yourself by silence. 
THE BARONET. 
But the verses are better and better as they go 


{H— 


| on. 


| The belis of St. Pauls, Covent Garden, burst out 
| into a tremendous crash, which makes the speaker 
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inaudible ; but by the measured motion of his lips 
he is supposed to be obstinately continuing to pour 
out his strain. The bells go on crashing and roar- 
ing, but the poet proceeds, and (as is subse- 
quently discovered) narrates in song all his home 
Seelings when on the Nile, goes through a self- 
examination, touchingly alludes to those whom he 
loves at home, undertakes, with the blessing of 
Providence, to lead a new life, and labour earnestly 
for all who are dear to him, ond——( Bells suddenly 
stop). 
THE BARONET (in continuation and conclusion). 
“* So tender eyes for thee shall glisten, 
When last for thee church-music swells, 
The Toll—for which thine ear shall listen 
No more than now for New Year’s Bells.” 
{A grand crash announces the birth of 1859, and 
the Council fills its glasses to the New Year.) 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Hulsean Essay for the year 1858 has been 
adjudged to Horace Moseley Moule, of Queen’s 
Coilege, Cambridge. Subject—‘‘The History of 
Christian Oratory during the first five centuries.” 

We have great pleasure in announcing that 
Professor Max Miiller, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France. 


The President of the Royal Society has appointed 
Lord Wrottesley, General Sabine, Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, Mr. Gassiot, Dr. Whewell, and Mr. Bell, 
Vice-Presidents of the Society. 


Mr. Robert Chambers has positively denied the 
statement that he is the author of the ‘‘ Vestiges 
of Creation.” The rumour appears to have arisen 
from the fact of some of the proof sheets having 
been sent to him in the first instance. 


The firm of Messrs. Chapman & Hall has been 
strengthened by the admission of Mr. Frederic 
Chapman, who has for some years taken an active 
part in the management. The firm, now consists 
of: Messrs. Edward and Fred. Chapman, Mr. 
Hall having been dead some years; but the 
business will still be carried on under the name of 
Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. D. Nutt and Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
are preparing an edition of the Vatican New 
Testament; it is reprinted verbatim from the 
Roman edition of Cardinal Mai, and will be pub- 
lished at a very moderate price. It is printed 
from the oldest known MS. of the sacred volume, 
and is supposed to date from the middle of the 

ird century. It furnishes many fresh and 
valuable readings. 

‘The Gentleman’s Magazine” for January con- 
tains a letter from Mr. J. H. Parker (President of 
the Oxford Architectural Society, and well known 
by various papers on Gothic Architecture), on 
the subject of the New Foreign Office. In it the 
writer, whilst advocating the adoption of a strictly 
English style in preference to the foreign style of 
Dr. Scott's exhibited design, calls attention to 
the superior value of the gothic of the Anglo- 
French provinces of the time of Henry II., and 
especially that of the Public Hospital at 

rs, built by that monarch in 1177-84, asa 
model over any other foreign Gothic. The letter 
deserves consideration ; and we agree with the 
writer that the admixture of a foreign element is 
not likely to be satisfactory to English eyes. But 
if the building is to be Gothic, there must be a 
considerable modification of any existing type to 
render it suitable for the purpose for which it is 
intended ; and the matter will be best left en- 
tirely in the hands of the architect. Mr. Parker 
seems to take for granted that the building is to 
be constructed of moulded brick, but we fancy that 
point can hardly have been decided yet. 

Mr. Samuel Weller Singer, a gentleman whose 
name has long been associated with reprints of 
our earlier authors, and with British bibliography 
generally, died on the 20th of Décember sud- 

enly, but at the ripe age of seventy-five. 
Mr. Singer's ‘‘Researches into the History 
of Playing-Cards, with Illustrations of the Origin 
of Printing and Engraving on Wood,” 4to. 1816, 
was a work of value in its day, but has been super- 





seded by later works, especially those of Messrs. 
Chatto and Jackson. Mr. Singer will probably be 
longer remembered as the editor of Cavendish’s 
** Life of Wolsey,” Spence’s ‘‘ Anecdotes,” Selden’s 
‘Table Talk,” &c. He also edited the ‘‘ Early 
English Poets, in eight volumes, 1817-24; the 
complete or separate works of other poets, and two 
editions of Shakspere ; but he hardly possessed 
the qualities of mind required for a successful editor 
of our great dramatist, though his extensive reading 
enabled him to supply some useful notes. Mr. 
Singer continued until within the last few months 
to be a frequent contributor to antiquarian journals. 


Intelligence has been received from Dr. Living- 
stone up to the 4th October. Writing on that 
date, from the Kongone River, he reported that 
the members of the expedition had been favoured 
with fair health; their ailments were more like 
common colds than fever. Dr. Livingstone had 
been very warmly received by his former friends 
amongst the natives, and the Portuguese had 
rendered him active assistance. 


Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson announce for 
sale next week a small but valuable collection of 
antiquities, including a number of very illumi- 
nated manuscripts and miniatures. 


The Rev. J. Richardson, master of Appleby 
Grammar School, has translated the ‘‘Song of 
Solomon” into the Westmoreland dialect, for 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. This song, in 
the dialects of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland, is now in the press. 


The Mayor of Salford has issued a public letter, 
pry, Eg Ser towards the building fund 
of the ‘‘ Working Men’s College,” established in 
that town about nine months ago. The College 
numbers one hundred and sixty regular students, 
who earn their daily bread at the loom, or the 
frame, or the engine. It is proposed to buy Oak- 
field, near the Peel Park, a capital mansion ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose, with 12,000 
square yards of land ; and the sum required in the 
first instance is 33007. 


The Jewish Chronicle says :—‘* Many of our 
readers, especially those interested in Hebrew 
literature, will recollect Rabbi Hirsch Edelman, 
who some years ago assiduously copied Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Bodleian library, and subse- 
quently took his abode in London, where he 
published several works. Mr. Edelman after- 
wards went to Berlin, where he settled, but soon 
died, his intellectual powers having been previously 

eatly impaired. Family misfortunes are said to 
Sve brought on the gee el The same 
respectable Journal, under the head of ‘‘ How is 
it that Hebrew Writings are sometimes found 
buried in the Ground,” has the following 
interesting paragraph :—‘‘ Some sensation has 
lately been created in the continental literary 
world by the unexpected reintegration of a Caraitic 
manuscript in the imperial library of St. Peters- 
burg, originally coming from Cairo by some loose 
leaves, evidently belonging to the same volume, 
brought from the Crimea, whither they had been 
carried from Jerusalem, where they had been 
buried before. Dr. Tischendorff, who had procured 
the originally defective manuscript, in a letter to 
the imperial librarian, shares his astonishment at 
the extraordinary manner in which the missing 
leaves had been recovered. ‘This functionary 
writes, ‘What may have induced the Caraitic 
community at Jerusalem to bury some leaves of 
its manuscript, whilst the remainder wandered 
into Egypt, remains uncertain ; that they should, 
however, meet again at St. Petersburg, was 
certainly not dreamt of by those who mutilated 
the manuscript.’ The erudite Dr. Steinschneider, 
in noticing in the new number of his ‘ Hebraische 
Bibliographie’ (Hammaskir) this correspondence, 
observes : ‘To us the matter admits of a simple 
explanation, by supposing that the same leaves 
became accidentally loosened at the time that 
the manuscript wandered to Cairo, and con- 
sequently remained at Jerusalem. They were 
then, in consequence of the well-known veneration 
of Jews for the very fragments of Hebrew writings, 





on account of the name of God (Shemoth) which 





they might contain, removed out of the way, in 
order to protect them from the profane use which 
is often made of waste paper. It is this veneration 
to which the discovery of several valuable ancient 
printed fragments is due. Books, however, were 
sometimes also buried from superstitious motiv 
as stated by Wagenseil (Sotah, 1180). With this 
custom may be compared that of the Turks, who 
consign the copies of the Koran executed by the 
sultans to the tombs in which the bodies ay 
deposited. Hebrew works, however, were also 
buried in times of persecution, in order to save 
them from destruction. Thus the burial of books 
has sometimes preserved literary treasures, and at 
others robbed us of them.’ ” 








THE ‘‘COSTELLO FABLE.” 
To the Editor of the LirpRARY GAZETTE. 


Sm,—In a review of Mr. J. P. Muirhead’s 
“* Life of James Watt,” in the LirerARY GAZETTE 
of the 4th inst., I observed a passage having 
reference to my _ sister, Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costello, from which it appeared that Mr, 
Muirhead had—to use your reviewer's word— 
‘‘ punished” her for having published a letter, in 
her ‘‘Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
Vines,” purporting to have been written by 
Marion de L’Orme to the unfortunate Marquis de 
Cinq Mars, in which an account was given of the 
alleged discovery of steam by Solomon de Caus, 

Desirous of ascertaining the nature of the 
‘punishment ” inflicted by Mr. Muirhead, I 
a to his book; and finding that he wishes 
for ‘‘a public statement of the way in which she 
(Miss Costello) obtained the fabricated letter, and 
the grounds on which she relied in believing it to 
be genuine,” I request permission, in my sister’s 
absence from England, to offer, through your 
columns, as full an explanation as the circum- 
stances admit of my giving. 

In the year 1839, Miss Costello was travelling 
in the west of France, and amongst other works 
descriptive of the scenery through which she 
passed, she met with a small volume entitled, 
‘Voyage Historique et Pittoresque de Rouen au 
Havre sur la Seine, en bateau a vapeur, par un 
Rouennais,” published at Rouen (1838), by 
Edouard Frére, the well-known bookseller of that 
city. The second chapter of this volume, which 
is stated on a fly-leaf to have been principally 
taken from the writings of Th. Licquet, whom the 
editor characterises as ‘‘cet estimable auteur, 
connu par plusieurs ouvrages relatifs 4 Histoire 
de Normandie,” was devoted to the subject of 
steamboats ; and there, at page 10, appeared the 
following note, introductory to the letter i n ques 
tion—‘‘ Nous consignons ici un docume nt qui 
tendrait & établir en fait que la France a enfoui 
dans les cabanons de Bicétre, il y a deux _siécles, 
le secret immense qui, plus tard, a éle"é l’An- 
gleterre au dégré de puissance et de fort"ne dont 
elle jouit de nos jours.” 

Struck by the picturesque account of Solomon 
de Caus, which was given in the letter, not criti- 
cally noticing the date (1641), and deceived by its 
apparent authenticity, Miss Costello translated 
and transferred it to the work she was then 
writing (without the introductory remarks), solely 
for the purpose of illustrating a reference to the 
Chateau of Cinq Mars, within a few leagues of 
Tours, and not, as Mr. Muirhead would imply, 
with a view to detract from the merits of Watt as 
the real discoverer of steam—an implication 
simply absurd. 

r. Muirhead devotes the greater part of the 
tenth chapter of his “‘ Life of Watt ” to the expo- 
sure of what he cautiously calls ‘‘The Costello 
Fable,” which, he says, has imposed upon the 
world ‘for the long space of seventeen years.” 
It is quite true that seventeen years (and more) 
have elapsed since the publication of the pre- 
sumed letter of Marion de l’Orme in the ‘‘ Summer 
amongst the Bocages and the Vines ;” but it is 
equally true that in the spring of 1845, Miss 
Costello, being then in Paris, Mr. Muirhead com- 
missioned his uncle, Mr. Campbell (who was 
previously acquainted with my sister), to call 
upon her and ask her for her authority for 
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blishing the letter. Miss Costello at onee 
P owed Mr. Campbell the volume to which 
I have referred, and at the same time stated that, 
should another edition of the ‘‘Summer, &c.,” 
be called for, she would then give the required 
lanation in a note to the letter. Hearing no- 
thing more from Mr. Muirhead, Miss Costello 
he was satisfied with what she had 
stated to his uncle, and this impression was 
strengthened by the fact that, in the year 1847, 
two years after the mission of Mr. Campbell, a copy 
of the *‘ Correspondence of Watt on the Discovery 
of the Theory of the Composition of Water” 
(London, Murray, 1846), edited by Mr. Muir- 
head, was forwarded to her ‘‘with the editor's 
lest respects,’—a singular tribute from one so 
angry and dissatisfied as Mr. Muirhead appears to 
have been. 
In this work, which afforded Mr. Muirhead an 
excellent opportunity for animadverting, if he 
leased, on the soi-disant letter of Marion de 
Orme, no allusion was made to the subject ; 
and itis only now, after fourteen years’ silence, 
that, Mr. Muirhead, who seems, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s wife, to have been, ‘“‘nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm,” explodes with a violent 
tirade about ‘“‘literary frauds,” ‘‘ forged docu- 
ments,” ‘‘ fraudulent imposture,” and I know not 
what beside, for no other purpose that I can conceive 
than that of vaunting his extraordinary acumen in 
detecting an error which had long been set at 


Test. 

Mr. Muirhead prefaces his observations on 
“The Costello Fable” by laying it down as an 
axiom that, in all controversial matters, ‘‘no false 
weapons should be used, no foul blows dealt, nor 
unfair advantage taken.” Is he quite satisfied 
that he escapes from ‘‘ the defeat and ignominy” 
(* By my troth, Captain, these are very bitter 
words”) which ‘‘deserve to be the result” of 
breaking these rules, when he purposely ignores an 
explanation of which he had been in possession for 


Jowrteen years, that explanation offered by a lady 


towhom, after it was made, he sends his ‘‘ best 


ts 9” 
With many apologies for the length of this 
letter, I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 
DuDLEY CosTELLo. 


Athenaum, Pall Mall, Dec. 27th, 1858. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 
Paris, 29th December. 

THE intense interest which the Montalembert 
and the Count’s victory over the Imperial 

vernment have excited, is unabated. I am in- 
clined, at the risk of being a little late in date, to 
send you a few incidents of the hearing, at which 
Thad the great good fortune (as I esteem it) to be 
present. 

The séance may be divided into three. We 
have, first, the statement of the Appeal by the 
implacable Dufaure—‘‘ Durus et siccus?” 1 don’t 
Temember who said of Dufaure—‘‘ C’est la plai- 
pag faite homme”—but whoever it was, said 


"is main object was to show, which he did 
Victoriously, why M. de Montalembert could not 
avoid making his appeal, why the ‘‘grdce” could 
not be accepted. He established in the face of 
@very one the fact, that the so-called grdce (in that 

ring from an amnesty) destroyed none of the 
ay ogre of a condemnation. He made mani- 
fest the fact, that supposing his client to have 
accepted the proffered ‘‘ pardon” he would have 
been ever after exposed to the liability of the 
sive laws of last spring, and that he must 

t to the last for his freedom, which, unless 

— to him by a legal decision, was an 
ilusion, a thing he might be bereft of at any 
instant. After nearly an hour's speaking, during 
which every auditor hung breathless on his lips, 
M. Dufaure sat down, and the Court adjourned 
for half-an-hour. 

_M. Chaix d’ Est Ange (Procureur Imperial) opened 
his speech by the freely given acquiescence in 
what M. Dufaure had said, touching the necessity 





for an appeal on M. de Montalembert’s part. To 
the surprise of every one, he admitted this— 
because it was impossible to avoid admitting it. 
And here began the embarrassing part of the 
position for the ministére public. How poor 
M. Chaix d’Est Ange floundered through it all, 
how he stumbled and broke down, and tried to 
patch parts of his discourse together which would 
not meet,—this none will ever conceive who were 
not yesterday at the Cour @ Appel. But, as in all 
such cases, where the matter of the case itself is 
hopeless, every argument the luckless Procureur 
Imperial laid hold of gave way under his 
hand, and furnished a fresh weapon to his 
future assailant, and this, he knew and felt, 
who knew and felt it too, was Berryer. He 
had so surely laid his hand on victory (at least as 
far as justice went) that he was restlessly impatient 
for the ‘‘start,” as is a generous horse ; and before 
Chaix d@’Est Ange had seated himself, before his 
last word had died on his tongue, his adversary 
literally sprang up, and his first tone was 
involuntarily a trumpet blast of triumph. Chaix 
d@Est Ange may be used to these sort of fights, 
but he quailed yesterday before Berryer. The 
whole man shrank before his opponent, and the 
exterior transmission of fear by eye, by lip, by 
hand, all shaken, was distinctly apparent to all. 
The man was cowed, to use a common phrase. 
Well he might be! There is no speech that was 
ever made in which such vengeance was dealt an 
enemy as that dealt then by Berryer upon the 
Empire. Not one argument adduced by Chaix 
@ Est Ange but was an arm wherewith his adversary 
gave him a mortal thrust. ‘‘You talk of my 
client’s changes of opinion,” said Berryer. ‘‘ Yes, 
men may sometimes alter their views ; I under- 
stand it quite well. In the face of our discords, 
and under the influence of panic fear, I too can 
understand that those who so advocated liberty 
that they demanded the instant accusation of 
ministers who {they said had ‘betrayed it’ 
(alluding to Messrs. Baroche and Billault) should 
a few months later be the humblest servants of 
despotic power! I quite understand these changes ; 
but I could better consent to them still, if they 
did not coincide with their perpetrator’s advance 
upon the high road to po to credit, and to 
fortune.” I need not tell you the effect of such 
words. 

‘* You reproach my client,” said Berryer, ‘‘ that 
his present friends were years ago not his friends. 
This is true! All of us who are here—Dufaure, 
and my client, and myself—we have had our 
dissensions in other days ; but, rely upon it, we 
cannot bear to M. de Montalembert the ill-will for 
his former opposition to us, that you bear him for 
the terms of his adhesion to you!” And then, 
bounding forward, book in hand, he actually read 
out loud the words of that terrible speech of 
February, 1851, in which M. de Montalembert 
stood forward in the National Assembly and gave 
his reasons for believing in the honesty of the 
President of the Republic! The reasons (weak ones, 
alas!) of one honest man’s, of one gentleman’s 
belief in the impossible dishonesty and dishonour 
of another, whom he looks upon as animated by 
the same sentiments as himself. The entire 
career of Napoleon III. was dragged forth to the 
light, and the orator left no loophole to the 
intervention of the Bench. The judges were 
obliged to sit it all out. ' 

Chaix d’Est Ange had thought it wise to read 
M. de Montalembert’s letter to the Archbishop, in 
which he says he refuses all favour from the Impe- 
rial Court, and looks upon his condemnation as 
an honour, and of course he had thereupon in- 
dulged in no end of declamation. To this Berryer 
answered by saying others too had refused such 
‘*favours,” and had looked on ‘‘ condemnations ” 
of higher tribunals as ‘‘an honour ;” and then he 
read a letter written to himself by Prince Louis 
Bonaparte from Ham, and speaking in somewhat 
the same terms of his sentence, passed by the 
Chamber of Peers, and of a ‘‘grdce” possibly 
threatening him from Louis Philippe. 

To such arguments as these what answer can 
be found? Silence is the best, the only reply or 
refuge ; and accordingly the judges, who through- 


out Berryer’s speech looked as though they were 
the accused, lowered their eyes, if not their heads, 
and through their cheeks, that told no tale, it 
seemed to me as though I could see their minds 
blushing for the shame that was being heaped 
upon the master whom they serve. 

But this was not all. Speaking of the myste- 
rious lines in the Monitewr, announcing the 
‘* grace,” Berryer, after a pause of a second, 
during which he gathered himself up for the 
terrible blow he was about to deal, quietly said, 
‘¢That anonymous writer in the Monitewr must 
have a low and poor estimate of serious things 
to have ventured upon so ill-timed, unfitting 
a jest, upon so ill-suited a comparison, as that 
instituted between this moment and that of the 
second of December. ‘‘His must be a pitiful 
soul!”  ‘*42 doit avoir une triste ame!” he 
concluded, letting his words drop slowly into 
the dead silence around, as though they were the 
sentence of history. This had an effect no words 
of mine can describe, and there was a solemnity 
about it that I never saw attained to upon any 
oceasion of this kind. 

Now, the few phrases I have quoted for you 
from memory, serve only to show what was the 
general tendency, and what the daring of 
Berryer’s speech from beginning to end. en 
in the face of this you put the modification of the 
sentence, you will perceive that no slight victory 
has really been won. 

The change in the directorship of the Vaude- 
ville, right in the middle of a ap success, has 
given rise here to so much talk and to so many 
different stories, that the real version of the 
matter being a truly comical one, I will give your 
readers the Senefit of it. 

Amongst the nouveaux riches who have started. 
into notoriety within the last four or five years, 
there is one whose name I need not give 
you, and whose peculiar hobby is not half so 
much money-making as play-writing. Like the 
President of the Senate, M. Troplong, who is 
more anxious to be thought a musical con- 
noisseur than a clever juris-consult, or like Nero, 
who was ‘‘ sorry for himself,” rather as an artist 
than as an emperor (qualis artifex pereo/), the 
Creesus I allude to would give all his millions to 
be thought a rival in talent to Alexander Dumas 
jils, or Emile Augier. A year or two ago, he be- 
lieved he had found what he wanted, namely, a com- 
plaisant impresario. He had found a man of con- 
siderable judgment and ability, who was somewhat 
in want of money. Two hundred thousand franes 
were put into his hands, and the new director did 
more wonders in his new government than even 
our old friend Sancho Panza in his blessed isle. 
Still, notwithstanding all the triumphs of this 
piece or that, the original loan was not paid off. 
At last, the lender most generously offered to let 
that part of the business lie over, upon the con- 
dition that his creditor should put into his hands, 
then and there, a resignation of his directorial 
functions, addressed to the Minister. So said so 
done; but then, says the millionaire, “Play 
my plays!” and report whispers, that of these 
there are several, each less attractive than the 
other. The director expresses himself quite 
ready to play his patron’s dramatic works, but 
he contrives to invent cause after cause of delay, 
and time glides on without the said ‘‘plays” 
being played. A great success comes, the origin 
heavy debt is discharged, and although his resig- 
nation is yet in the hands of his benefactor, the 
lucky director begins to think fortune so favour- 
able to him, that he casts about for a means 
of escaping the performance of Croesus’s come- 
dies. He finds it. And one day, when 
the latter calls to see how affairs are pro- / 
gressing, he finds the manager of the theatre read 
to tear his hair, and, with signs of frantic grief, 
railing against La Censure, and deploring the fact 
of living under a despotic power. ‘‘There!” he 
cries, addressing his visitor. ‘There! see what 
they are capable of! Look at that roll of papers ! 
Unfold it ! Read ! Your piece is declared immoral, 
unfit for representation,” etc., etc! and, putting 
the papers into the millionaires hands, he again 





indulged in bitter invectives against the Censors, 
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Of a truth, there it was, the report of the Ministerial 
employé, proving that respect for the public, and 
the interest of morality, forbade the performance 
of the drama under consideration. It was now 
the turn of the author to be philosophical, and 
to condole with the director, which he did; and, 
when he took his leave, the Sultan of the Coulisse 
rubbed his hands and chuckled over the entire 
suecess of his scheme. A short time after this 
incident, the victim of administrative severity 
met at dinner the very gentleman whose official 
virtue had pronounced itself scandalised by 
M——’s comedy. A conversation took place, 
whereof the rigours of the Censure formed the 
principal theme. ‘‘You are really absurdly 
severe sometimes,” was the remark of the would- 
be dramatic author, ‘‘and you will end by raising 
up against you every director of every theatre in 
France !” The person thus addressed smiled, and 
at last, turning to his adversary, ‘‘the directors 
you commiserate,” said he, ‘‘ are sometimes more 
satisfied than you imagine with our decisions, and 
I could tell you of a case that occurred not a fort- 
night since, in which I had occasion by what you 
term my ill-advised ‘severity’ to do a great 
service to a manager, and deliver him from the 
importunities of a stupid fellow, who bothered 
him intolerably to get his stupid plays performed.” 
Creesus pricked up his ears : “Who was the 
manager ?” he asked, with apparent carelessness. 
The name was mentioned. ‘Who was the 
author?” was the second question. ‘I do not 
know,” was the reply. ‘I was not told; but it 
was some one whom nobody ever heard of; 
some one who bothered my friend out of 
his life, and whom he did not know how 
to get rid of. You see, therefore, that in this 
instance I have rendered a great service to a 
director instead of giving him cause to complain.” 
**And you were requested by the director to 
render him this service!” continued the ques- 
tioner. ‘*‘ Most earnestly,” was the answer. 

The next morning the minister received the 
resignation of the functionary, whose plots were 
thus discovered, but who was the last to know 
he had resigned his post. He woke like the 
cobbler of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” to find himself 
no longer Caliph of Bagdad. 

Croesus, however, the first moment of indigna- 
tion past, behaved to his unworthy protégé in a 
very generous way, giving him a very large indem- 
nity, and leaving him but small cause to regret 
his retirement from the world of “ flap” and foot- 
lamps. As usual the public alone gets the worst 
of it, for now the millionaires plays will be 
performed. 

A kind of success has been achieved at the 
Gymnase within these few days. Cendrillon is a 
five-act piece by the famous author of the Hawa 
Bonshommes, hy M. Barritre. The interpretation 
of the title is a new one; Cinderella does not, 
like her homonym of the fairy tale, go about with 
slip-shod shoes or ragged gowns, or sit moping in 
the ashes; she is as well dressed as her elder 
sister, and life is as warm and comfortable to her, 
only she is an exile from her mother’s heart, who 
adores Mdile. Blanche, and cares little or nothing 
for Mdile. Marie. Of course, there is the amount 
of “love and murder” that is usual in French 
dramas, and of course all comes right in the end, 
and everybody marries everybody, as in the best 
of good old times; but the turning point of the 
whole is the re-conquest of the maternal affections 
achieved by Cendrilion. In the fifth act, to be 
just, the credit of the whole is due to a little 
actress who is a novelty here just now, and who 
is likely, I think, one day to be astar. This 
little girl’s name is Mdlle. Victoria, and she is 
not more than sixteen. Her history is a strange 
one. She is a foundling. Some sixteen years 
ago, a man of the name of Valons, in Lyons, 
found at his door, one fine night, a little cradle, 
and in the cradle a new-born baby. He and 
jhis wife were childless ; they adopted the little 
jereature, and brought it up for the stage. At 
jtwelve years old she came out upon an amateur 
Stage at Lyons, and though so young, had a grand 
Succes. Since then she has played in the pro- 
jrimees, where M. Montigny, the Director of the 





Gymunase, found her, and whence he transplanted 
her to Paris. This girl is full of ae and 
the way in which she has conceived and in which 
she plays her réle of Cinderella, in M. Barriére’s 
new ‘piece, prove her to be very far above the 
ordinary run of débutantes. 

You are perhaps not aware that you too share 
with the Z’imes, and other London journals, the 
honour of being visited just now with the extreme 
weight of the imperial displeasure. Your last 
number has been laid under interdict, and the 
unlucky individuals who ask for it here are 
‘‘advised,” as commercial communications say, 


that it is not allowed to enter the territory of this | 


happy land, but is voted ‘‘dangerous,” ‘‘ sedi- 
tious,” and what not ! 








SCIENTIFIC. 


sities 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Turspay, Jan. 4, 1859.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Pro- 
fessor Faraday on “ Metalline Properties: Strength, 
Welding, Magnetism, &c.’’—London and Middlesex Ar- 
cheological Society, 4¥.m. Council Meeting. 

Wepnezspay, Jan. 5.—Royal Society of Literature, 8°30 
P.M.—Geological Society, 8 P.M. 

Txurspay, Jan. 6.—The Royal Society, 8°30 p.m. Mr. 
Cayley, “A Sixth Memoir on Quantics.” Rev. 8; 
Earnshaw, on “‘ The Mathematical Theory of Sound.’ 
Dr. Hofmann, ‘‘ Researches on the Phosphorus Bases,’ 
Part IlI.: Phosphoretted Ureas; and Contributions 
towards the History of the Monamines.’’— Royal 
Institution, 3 p.m. Professor Faraday on “ Metalline 
Properties: Three States, Alloys, &c.’’ — Zoological 
Society, 3 p.m. General Business. 

Fripay, Jan, 7.—Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 4 P.M. 

Saturpay, Jan. 8.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Professor 
Faraday on ‘Metalline Properties: Voltaic Battery, 
&ec.”’—Hoyal Asiatic Society, 2 P.M. 





Society or Arts.—Dec. 15. A Paper was read 
by Mr. E. J. Reed ‘*On the Modifications which 
the Ships of the Royal Navy have undergone 
during the present century, in respect of Dimen- 
sions, Form, Means of Propulsion, and Powers of 
Attack and Defence.” Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
K.G.B., M.P., presided. Mr. Reed began by 
observing that the science of naval architecture 
was so greatly advanced on the Continent, and so 
much neglected in England, during the last cen- 
tury, that the forms, dimensions, and speed of the 
ships of the British navy were, for the most part, 
inferior to those of every other nation with which 
they had to cope, the tendency then being greatly 
to overburden vessels. The author touched upon 
the source of some of our naval disasters during 
the American War, and then passed to the im- 
provement in construction introduced by Sir 
Robert Seppings, whom he thought deserving of 
much credit. The unfavourable influence exer- 
cised, in Mr. Reed’s opinion, by Sir William 
Symonds, while Surveyor of the Navy, was then 
pointed out; his opposition to the use of the 
screw-propeller, now so universally adopted, 
having considerably retarded our naval progress. 
The author passed on to describe the state of the 
navy during the late Russian war, and maintained 
that the spectacle of one Russian fleet sunk by 
Russian hands at Sebastopol, and of another 
trembling behind stone fortresses in the shallow 
waters of Cronstadt, was one the record of which 
we certainly might read without shame. He 
then gave a rapid review of the present state of 
the navy, and expressed his opinion that floating 
batteries had met with undeserved condemnation. 
The subject of the steam ram, which had attracted 
considerable attention, was then discussed, the 
author’s opinion being that it would be found to be 
so unwieldy inits character, that ships would have 
no difficulty in avoiding collision with it. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Reed maintained that while it must 
be allowed that considerable improvements might 
be made in the construction of our ships, yet that 
such alterations would prove enormously expen- 
sive, besides being of very questionable policy ; 
for by eagerly arming ourselves with all the war- 
like agencies which science could suggest, we 
might make our navy most terrible, but we should 
at the same time, by the very preponderance of 
our might, compel all other powers, secretly at 





least, to make common cause against us. On the 





other hand, if we contented ourselves with vigi- 
lantly observing the changes which other powers 
made, and adopted only such improvements as 
were necessary to keep alive that wholesome 
respect which all nations have for us, we should 
neither encourage ambitious powers by our weak. 
ness, nor alarm timid powers by our strength, 
but should continue to stand a solid and impreg- 
nable bulwark, in the shelter of which men might 
powerfully work out their highest and noblest 
destinies. A discussion ensued in which Mr, 
Macintosh, Admiral Sir George Sartorius, Mr. W, 
Hume, Gen. Sir Charles Shaw, Mr. James 
Nasmyth, Captain Fishbourne, the Chairman, 
and others took part. 





Numismatic Socrery.— Thursday, Dec. 23, 
W. S. W. Vaux, President, in the chair.— Mr, 
Vaux read a paper on ‘‘Coins of Marathus in 
Pheenicia, and of Kamnasciris and Anzaze,” in 
which he pointed out the extreme rarity of these 
specimens, which had been acquired at a recent 
sale for the National Collection of the British 
Museum. The principal coin of Marathus is a 
silver tetradrachm, in fine workmanship, exhibit- 
ing on the obverse a female: head with the usual 
Syrian turreted head-dress, and on the reverse a 
naked male figure seated upon shields, with a 
Pheenician inscription to the effect that this coin 
was struck in the thirty-third year. Mr. Vaux 
gave a list of all the coins of Marathus he had 
seen, or found described in different collections, 
bearing dates varying from 14 to 107, and sug- 
gested that the whole of these dates might refer 
either to the Seleucidan era, or (in the case of the 
smaller numbers) to the regnal year of one of the 
Seleucidan princes. The other coin of Marathus 
(a hemi-drachm) was chiefly remarkable for eX- 
hibiting a veiled female head—doubtless a portrait 
—and considered by some to represent that of one 
of the Berenices. Mr. Vaux showed that this 
hypothesis was, to say the least, improbable, but 
that it might refer, possibly, to Apame, the wife 
of Seleucus, the founder of the Syrian dynasty. 
The coins of Kamnasciris and Anzaze are chiefly 
notable for the very fine preservation of their 
obverses ; in other respects they are similar to 
two specimens procured by Mr. Vaux three years 
since from Hamadan in Persia. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL SocrEry.—December 6th, Dr. 
J. E. Gray, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. 
F. Bond exhibited a remarkable monstrosity of 
the Death’s Head moth, in which the wings of the 
right side were difformed, and the veins consider- 
ably displaced ; also a specimen of Mythimna 
turca, set upside down, in order to display the 
remarkable structure of the legs of the male. 
Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a variety of rare Coleop- 
tera and Lepidoptera, recently received from Mr. 
Foxcroft, who had collected them at Sierra Leone : 
likewise a number of minute and very interesting 
Coleoptera, captured by Mr. Wallace, in Celebes, 
including numerous species of Staphylinide, which 
Mr. Wallace stated were as abundant in Celebes 
as in England. Mr. Wallace exhibited various rare 
Lepidoptera, recently taken by himself, including 
the new Laphygma exigua, which flies to the 
light at night, and runs about rapidly in the same 
manner as Micra ostrina, Catephia alchymista, 
a species new to the British fauna, taken in the 
Isle of Wight, in September ; Acontia luchiosa, 
three species of Nola, together with N. centonalis, 
new to England, taken in the Isle of Wight in the 
first week of July. Mr. F. Smith exhibited some 
curious galls, found on the leaves of beech, which 
Mr. F. Walker had identified with some recently 
found by Dr. Ezra Downes, at Fontainebleau, and 
which had not previously been known as British ; 
also specimens of the works of Poncra contracta, 
a very rare British ant, which he had found 
running about very actively in a bakehouse. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited a specimen of the large 
Indian Solfuga, a very ravenous species of spider, 
communicated by Mr. Albert Waghorn, who 
stated that it had devoured seven wasps in one 


night ; he also exhibited a minute Lepidopterous - 


larva, which had done much injury in the library 
of a friend, by gnawing the leather binding of the 
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books. Mr. Stainton suggested that it was most 
probably Endrosis fenestrella, one of the domestic 

ies of Tineide. Specimens of the jumping 
seeds, from Mexico, were also exhibited. Mr. 
G. R. Waterhouse read a memoir on the identifi- 
cation of the British species of the Elateride, from 
the Stephensean Collection in the British Museum. 
Mr. Stainton read descriptions of twenty-five 

ies of Indian Micro-Lepidoptera, reared by 
Mr. Atkinson, two of which would require the 
establishment of new genera for their reception. 
A letter from Mr. Bates was read, containing 
notes on the habits of Australian Coleoptera, and 
describing a remarkable instance of the destruc- 
tion of myriads of insects of different kinds, which 
were found dead or dying after a storm on the 
borders of a lake, and which, when covered with 
repeated layers of sand, would possibly hereafter 
afford a similar instance to the deposits of insects 
jn the lias and other formations, which have so 
much attracted the notice of geologists. 








FINE ARTS. 
Original Unpublished Papers illustrative of the 

Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens, as an Artist and 

a Diplomatist. Preserved in H.M. State Paper 

Office. With an Appendix of Documents, &e. 

Collected and Edited by W. Noél Sainsbury, of 

H.M. State Paper Office. (Bradbury & Evans.) 
Reapers of the Lirerary GazettE will hardly 
need other warrant for the care and ability with 
which the papers in this volume have been collected 
and edited, than the information that it is to the 
gentleman whose name is on the title-page that 
they have been indebted for the remarkable collec- 
tion of historical documents published in this 
journal during the past six months, under the 
title of ‘‘ Our State Paper Office.” Mr. Sainsbury 
having, in the course of his official and extra- 
official investigations observed that the private 
letters of several of the more eminent politicians 
and diplomatists of the reigns of James and 
Charles had ‘‘frequently found their way into the 
State Paper Office,” appears to have resolved on 
subjecting them to a searching examination. We 
have had in the LirErary GAzETTE a rich sheaf 
of miscellaneous gleanings. In the handsome 
volume before us we have a more systematic 
gathering, everything contained in our national 
archives relating to Rubens having been diligently 
sought out, and its special and relative value 
carefully noted. 

The period embraced in these papers extends 
from the year 1616,—when Sir Dudley Carleton 
mtered into a negotiation with Rubens for a 
‘Hunting Piece,’ painted by him, in exchange for 
achain of diamonds belonging to Lady Carleton, 
—down to the great painter’s death. The papers 
include, therefore, the entire period of his connec- 
tim with England, whether as diplomatist or 
painter. They consist of formal official notes 
from, to, and about him, as well as less formal but 
more instructive private letters, in which he figures 
either as writer or subject. And although it could 
not be expected that a search in the English State 
Paper Office could exhume any material discovery 
Iespecting one who lived so entirely in the broad 
light of day, and whose life has exercised the 
best efforts of so many laborious biographers ; yet 
Mr. Sainsbury has certainly been able to add some 
interesting particulars to the biography of the 
a Fleming, to fix with more precision certain 

tes ; and, what is to us perhaps of more con- 
sequence than even the rectification of dates, or 
the filling-up of lacune in the life of Rubens, to 
sipply some valuable information for that im- 
portant chapter in the history of Art in England, 
the reign of Charles I. 

Rubens wrote in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Dutch, and seemingly with equal fluency in each. 
His letters in the State Paper Office are in all 
these languages, and they are here printed exactly 
as they occur; but English translations of them 
are given in the body of the book, the originals 
being gry in a smaller type in the Appendix. 
And this is the plan followed throughout. All 


the English letters are printed exactly as in the 





original text—orthography, contractions, and all 
other peculiarities being retained—and strictly 
literal translations of the foreign letters and docu- 
ments are given in the order of date, with the 
originals in the Appendix. Introductory, bio- 
graphical, and explanatory notes—always brief, to 
the point, and sufficient—enable even the reader 
who is not conversant with the Art-history or 
general literature of the time to follow the 
sequence of events without difficulty, and to 
enjoy what he is reading with very little effort 
on his part. 

The persons who principally figure along with 
Rubens in these papers are Sir Dudley Carleton, 
afterwards Lord Dorchester, and Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier, with both of whom the readers of the 
LirEraryY GAZETTE have been rendered tolerably 
familiar. Sir Dudley Carleton, who opens the 
Rubens correspondence, was one of the chief con- 
tributors to the passion for collecting works of Art 
then fast spreading in England. He had been 
ambassador for five years at Venice, where he had 
found a fine collection of works of Art ; but he had 
there not merely gratified his inclination by pur- 
chasing pictures and statues, and assisting others 
engaged in the same costly pursuit, but had dili- 
gently cultivated his taste. He writes always 
like an accomplished connoisseur, and he was evi- 
dently looked up to by his countrymen as an 
authority on works of Art. At the time we here 
first meet with him he is ambassador at the 
Hague. He does not succeed in obtaining from 
Rubens the Hunting Piece he desires in exchange 
for his wife’s diamond chain; for the artist will 
have nothing to do with the trinket, except at 
the price at which the goldsmiths value it, 
which is far below that which Rubens has set on 
his picture, and the demands of Rubens are, as 
Carleton’s agent in the negotiation, Sir Toby 
Matthew, tells him, ‘like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians which may not be altered.” The 
Hunting Piece which Carleton was so anxious to 
procure, was purchased, whilst Carleton was 
hesitating, by the Prince of Bavaria, and is now 
in the Royal collection at Munich ; and we here 
have at the outset an instance of the prices 
Rubens used to obtain. The picture was ‘‘ 18 foot 
long, and between 11 and 12 foot high,” the un- 
alterable price the ‘prince of paynters,” as 
Carleton calls him, demanded for it was 1007. 
sterling. Carleton however obtained for his chain 
— ‘never valued here (Antwerp) above 44/. 
sterling”—a duplicate of the Hunting Piece, but 
smaller in size (11 feet by 8); and for the addi- 





another for the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles I. The Prince’s picture turns out, how- 
ever, not to have been painted entirely by the 
master, and Carleton is informed that the prince 
will not admit it into his gallery, though he is 
very desirous to have another picture from Rubens’ 
pencil, the only work by him which he possesses, 
being his ‘Judith and Holofernes.’ Rubens, 
though evidently mortified, expresses his readi- 
ness to ‘‘ paint another Hunting Piece less terrible 
than that of the ‘Lions,’ oak the new picture 
entirely of my own hand, without admixture of 
the work of any one else,” and assures his corre- 
spondent that he will do his best to make it 
worthy of a place so eminent as the gallery of 
the prince. But the letter is peculiarly valuable 
for the emphatic expression of the great painter's 
opinion on the importance of size in pictures of 
the kind under discussion, and of his own 
“‘endowments” that way. He writes : 

‘* As you truly say such subjects are more agree- 
able and have more vehemence in a large than in 
a small picture. I should very much like the 
picture for H.R.H. the Prince of Waies to be of 
the largest proportions, because the size of the 
picture gives us painters more courage to represent 
our ideas with the utmost freedom and semblance of 
reality, . . «J As to his Majesty and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, I shall always be very pleased to 
receive the honourjof their commands, and with 
respect to the Hall in the New Palace, I confess 
myself to be, by a natural instinct, better fitted 
to execute works of the largest size, rather than 
little curiosities. Every one according to his 
gifts. My endowments are of such a nature that 
I have never wanted courage to undertake any 
design, however vast in size or diversified in 
subject.” 

The hall of the new palace here mentioned was 
no doubt, as Mr. Sainsbury suggests, the new 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, then building, 
though it was not till 1629 (this letter was written 
in 1621) that he received the commission to paint 
the decorations of the hall. Meantime other 
matters had occurred to alter greatly the relations 
in which he stood with respect to the English 
court, and indeed with society generally. He had 
received a commission from the Queen Mother of 
France, and her son Louis XIII., to paint a grand 
series of twenty-one pictures for the grand gallery 
in the Luxembourg palace. Whilst in Paris, 
executing the commission, he formed the acquain- 
tance of the Duke of Buckingham, whose portrait 
he painted. In 1625 the Duke was sent to nego- 





tional sum he had sent to his agent he acquired | tiate, in conjunction with Carleton, a peace with 
‘a Basket full of Flowers,’ painted for him by the | the United Provinces, and whilst at Antwerp 
elder Breughel, 14/., and other pictures by | saw and longed for the magnificent collection 


Snyders, 12/., and Sebastian Vranckz, 107. 
acquaintance thus originated between the painter 
and the diplomatist was not suffered to drop, and 
was the first of a chain of events of no little im- 
portance in the history of the former. There can 
be little doubt that to it may be traced the germ 
of the artist’s diplomatic career. 

The second stage of the correspondence opens a 
new negotiation. Rubens ‘‘ having heard from 
many persons of the rarity of the antiques” which 
the ambassador has collected together, and ‘‘ your 
excellency having expressed to Mr. Gage that you 


would determine on making some exchange with | 


me of those marbles for pictures by my hand, I, 
as being fond of antiques, would readily be dis- 
posed to accept any reasonable offer, should your 
excellency continue in the same mind.” His 
excellency continuing still inclined, Rubens sends 
him a list of his works at present on his hands, 
‘*the very flower of my pictorial stock,” with their 
sizes and prices affixed, and is ready ‘‘ wholly to 
confide on the knightly word” of Carleton as to 
the prices to be placed on the marbles. After 
some little correspondence the transfer is made to 
the satisfaction of both parties, Rubens receiving 
the antiques, Carleton eight or nine pictures, 
wholly by Rubens’ own hand, some tapestries, and 
2000 florins in- money, and the painter offering 
his portrait in exchange for that of the ambas- 
sador. 

Carleton now acts as friend to Lord Danvers, in 


The | 





of pictures, antique statues, gems, &c., belong- 
ing to the painter. Rubens for some time 
resisted the persuasions of the duke, but at length 
agreed to let him have the collection for 100,000 
florins, ‘fon condition that the purchaser should, 
at his own expense, leave casts of all the finest 
statues, busts, and bas-reliefs ;” and the greater 
part (Mr. Sainsbury thinks not the whole) of the 
collection was sent to England—to be returned to 
Antwerp for sale previous to the sequestration of 
the Buckingham estates in 1649. 

The acquaintance thus formed with the royal 
favourite is believed to have been a main induce- 
ment with the Infanta Isabella (who had, however, 
previously often had recourse to him for advice in 
political matters), to employ Rubens in negotiating 
for a general suspension of arms between England 
and Spain and the other belligerent powers. 
Curiously enough, the agent selected by the Duke 
of Buckingham to conduct the negotiation on the 
part of England was also a painter—Balthazar 
Gerbier ; who, however, had by this time quitted 
the professional use of the pencil. The cor- 
respondence between the painter-diplomatists, 
prolonged over three or four gaged the 
ill-feeling and bad faith of the ministers who 
then swayed the destinies of England and 
Spain, is here given at full length, and has its 
particular interest and value. All we can here 
do is to allude to it, and pass on, with the remark 
that though only as it were amateurs of the diplo- 


the purchase of a picture by Rubens, and of | matic craft the two painters evince all the skill 
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and subtlety of practised envoys. The superiorit 
in tone however is undoubtedly with the Spanis 
agent. The English one perhaps may be reckoned 
the more subtle—neither however it will be re- 
membered was a native of the country he repre- 
sented. The correspondence is a friendly one on 
both sides, and carried on with much appearance 
of candour, but it illustrates the value of diplo- 
matic candour and friendliness much, we suspect, 
as such correspondences commonly would, if the 
secret portion were made public. ‘I beg of 
you to burn this letter, for it might ruin me with 
my master,” writes Rubens in a postcript to a 
confidential note: of course Gerbier sent it off 
immediately to his master, and it is now in the 
English State Paper Office. Another time Ger- 
bier writes directly to Charles I., that Rubens 
has entrusted him with a secret that the Queen- 
Mother is about to visit England—and he says 
(surely it is a curious confidence to impart to so 
religious a king): ‘‘ Although the Sieur Rubens 
bound me to secrecy by oath, which would have 
very much troubled me but for this outlet, that 
I did not promise him not to write about it to your 
Majesty.” It is really a pity we have not a copy 
of his Majesty’s reply : it would be worth while 
to know what he said to so pretty a bit of 
casuistry. 

Rubens came to England, in his capacity of 

envoy, towards the end of May, 1629. His 
coming was announced by a Scottish agent of 
Charles in a letter, the commencement of which 
is worth quoting, as a specimen of the Scotch- 
English of that day :—‘“‘ Pleis Mons. Reubines is 
heir at Dunquerquen, and attendis for ane schip 
of sum force to bring him from hence to Ingland, 
for his order is not to hazerd his commission nor 
his messives, except that it be in ane schip of 
Ingland, for hie is mychtilie affrayit of the Hol- 
landeris, and except ane schip cum to resave him 
heir hie is of intentioun to retoune abak, hie only 
dois exspect heir for ane resolute answer.” The 
king himself sent the resolute answer, accom- 
panied by a ship of force, and Rubens made a 
good voyage. 
The documents in the State Paper Office afford 
few particulars concerning his stay in England, 
which lasted about ten months; but Mr. Sains- 
bury has diligently pieced together whatever in- 
formation is obtainable. In one particular, how- 
ever, we fancy he has hardly been so cautious as 
usual, He relates in his preface a remarkable 
danger which befel the painter-diplomatist within 
a month after his aiten in England, by the over- 
turning of his boat in shooting London Bridge on 
his way to Greenwich ; when his chaplain was 
drowned, and others of the company were saved 
with great difficulty. ‘‘What a happy escape,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘for the great artist!” But, on 
turning to the letter, the only authority, as far as 
we can see, on which Mr. Sainsbury grounds his 
conclusion, we are unable to satisfy ourselves that 
Rubens was present. We give the passage, that 
the reader may judge for himself; it is a part of 
a letter from Dudley Carleton (now Lord Dor- 
chester) to Sir Isaac Wake. er mentioning 
the expected arrival of the Spanish Ambassador, 
he says: ‘‘Meanwhile Rubens stays here like- 
wise, and Cize [agent of the Prince of Piedmont] 
makes no haste away, who had good luck to stay 
behind Barozzi [the Buke of Savoy’s secretary] on 
Tuesday last, when in shooting London Bridge, he 
had his boat overturned by the frightful stirring of 
one of his company, a churchman, as then employed 
to Rubens from Brussels; whom Barozzi was 
conducting to Greenwich, and was there drowned. 
Barozzi himself being hardly saved, at his third 
and last coming up to the top of the water, by 
one of his spurs. Your acquaintance, little Oliver, 
who was one of that company, went up and down 
like a divedapper, and at length was taken up 
near the Tower.” This is all we can find on the 
subject : the boat was Barozzi’s, and had Rubens 
been in it, Lord Dorchester would assuredly have 
made some distinct reference to him. 


Whilst in England Rubens, notwithstanding 


his official position, painted many pictures, 
among others, one as a present to the king, the 





‘Peace and War—an Allegory,’ which is now in 
the National Gallery. He now also received a 
definite commission for painting the ceiling at 
Whitehall, but the pictures were not executed till 
his return to Antwerp. Charles treated the 
painter with marked distinction. He was lodged 
at the royal cost in the house of his old friend and 
correspondent Gerbier; and when taking his 
audience of leave, the king conferred on 
him, as is well known, the order of knight- 
hood; at the same time, as appears from 
a list of knights, in the State Paper Office, the 
king ‘‘ presented him with the sword enriched with 
diamonds, which was used on the occasion, adding 
to the arms of the new knight on a canton gules, a 
lion or.” Mr. Sainsbury has with his usual 
diligence procured from the Heralds’ Office, 
Brussels, a certified emblazoning of the knight's 
arms, as a frontispiece for his book. The story, 
that Charles took a diamond hat-band, worth 
10,000 crowns, from his hat, and gave it to 
Rubens, is so far modified by Mr. Sainsbury’s 
researches, that the act was not done on the spur 
of the moment, Charles having previously pur- 
chased the hat-band and a ring from Gerbier, for 
500/., in order to give it to Rubens—not a little to 
Gerbier’s grief, who exclaims in a piteous letter, 
pore in cypher, ‘‘God knows when Gerbier will 

e paid; as also for the charges of ten months’ 
entertainment for Rubens.” He did, however, 
get paid for both, and promptly. The continuance 
of Charles’s regard for the painter, and the opinion 
which must have been formed of his business 
talent, are shown by the curious circumstance, 
brought to light by Mr. Sainbury, that some two 
years later, a royal agent was sent to offer Rubens 
a pension, if he would remove to Brussels and act 
- the political agent of the English government 
there. 

As soon as he returned to Antwerp, Rubens set 
about painting the pictures for Whitehall, and 
with his own swift execution, and, as is believed, 
the help of Jordaens, soon finished them. No 
money, however, came for them, and Rubens 
rolled them up and laid them aside—very much 
to the mortification of Gerbier (who had returned 
to Brussels), who writes direct to the king, as 
well as to the great men about the court, of the 
scandal caused by their lying there, ‘‘as if for 
want of money: Spaniards, io and other 
nations,” he tells the king, ‘‘talk of it.” But 
the king is fain to let them talk : he has jewels 
at pawn at the Hague, and his resident there (as 
Mr. Sainsbury shows) is just now writing that 
the parties who hold them have notified by public 
notary, that unless they be redeemed and the 
interest paid, the jewels will be ‘‘ put to real and 
public sale.” However, some money was after a 
while furnished, and in September, 1635—thirteen 
months after they were finished—the pictures 
were despatched to England. The last 300/. of the 
money (3000/7, in all) was not paid till November, 
1637. In 1640 we find by these papers Gerbier 
was in treaty with Rubens for painting the ceiling 
of the Queen’s cabinet at Greenwich, but the 
negotiation was cut short by the death of the 
great painter. 

We have indicated something of the nature 
of the documents here brought to light respecting 
the later years of the phar vas painter. But 
we have only mentioned a few of them, and given 
we fear a very inadequate notion of their value, 
while we have left unnoticed those which refer to 
other subjects. It must here suffice to mention 
that there are papers of much interest relating to 
the purchase of the great Mantuan collection ; the 
formation of the famous Arundel collection ; to 
Mytens, Gentilischi, and other painters employed 
by Charles ; and generally to art-matters connected 
with the court. Possibly we may return to the 
book for the sake of extracting a few notes on some 
of these matters. Meanwhile, we must express 
our strong sense of the worth of the book, and of 
the learning, industry, and scrupulous care which 
has been exerted in every part of it. The work is 
one of permanent value ; interesting, as illustrative 
of the time to which it refers, and important as a 
store-house of materials for the future biographer 
of Rubens, and the historian of Art in England. 





—— 


THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 


—_o— 





THE season of pantomime, burlesque, and ql} 
such Thespian saturnalia, par excellence, hag dy 
veloped a degree of activity in the theatriql 
world which has been rarely equalled. No fewe 
than eight theatres have thrown open their doom 
in the central region of London, to the lovers ¢ 
Christmas mummery ; and if we add the theatny 
of the far east, north, and transpontine distri 
the list will be lengthened by six more. Clown 
pantaloons, harlequins, columbines, and sprite 
are therefore nightly hopping, skipping, an 
grimacing over some acres of scenic boards, thick 
and active as locusts. To pass such an army 
review is a formidable task, and can only be 
accomplished within reasonable limits by causi 
it to ‘march past” at double quick pace, 
Covent Garden must be allowed precedence by 
virtue of its aristocratic rank, and as a cow! 
to the newest member in the fraternity gf 
winter theatres. Little Red Riding Hood; o, 
Harlequin and the Wolf in Granny's Clothing, 
is the title of the pantomime put forth by 
the Pyne and Harrison management. Th 
authors of the opening, Messrs. J. V. Bri 
man and Sutherland Edwards, have been min 
of the special circumstances under which the rude 
revelry of old England intrudes within the precinety 
of Italian song : a sort of prologue ushers in their 
version of the nursery tale, in which Italian Opera, 
the Genius of Music, English Opera, and Pantomime, 
are interlocutors. The compact between Italian 
and English Opera, whereby the former cedes her 
quarters to the latter during the winter months, 
is effected by the respective parties, and Panto 
mime claiming to be included in the treaty, ig, 
after some objection on the score of her vulgari 
at length accepted. The authors have leant 
rather towards the epigrammatic smartness proper 
to burlesque, than the purely practical extrava- 

ce which befits pantomime. When we say, 
owever, that Mr. W. H. Payne personates 
wicked baron who, by fairy power, assumes of ap 
evening the form of a wolf—the identical quad 
ruped whom little Red Riding Hood meets “per 
miscus,” it will be seen that the latter element is 
not altogether deficient. This admirable artist, who 
has long been'without a rival in the mingled breadth 
and finesse of his miming, finds an excellent field 
for his talents in the reprobate aristocrat who 
plots the destruction of the innocent chaperom 
rouge, and actually effects that of her ‘‘ granny” 
by immersion in a waterbutt. As Mr. Payne 
reigns supreme in the opening, so in the harle- 
uinade , Mr. Flexmore shine pre-eminent. 
rt. Barnes as Pantaloon, and Mr. H. Payne as 
Harlequin, mated with an unexceptionable Colwm- 
bine in Miss Clara Morgan, were worthy adjuncts 
of the most popular and spiritwel clown of the 
day. 


rury Lane, since it has been in the hands of 
the present lessee, has acquired a merited cele- 
brity for its Christmas fare. Mr. E. T. Smith 
nurses up all his resources for a great winter cam- 
paign, and with a lieutenant capable of accom- 
lishing such feats of pictorial engineering as Mr. 
W. R. Beverley, he takes the field with immea- 
surable advantage. As though at a loss how ta, 
counterbalance the towering supremacy thus given 
to one department, he rushes into the wild 
expedient of doubling each character of the = 
tomimic dramatis persone. Two clowns, two har- 
lequins, two columbines, have rather a bewildering 
than imposing effect, and beheld after a festive 
meal, such as the season ordains, is apt to lead to 
some secret self-accusations. Mr. E. L. Blanchard 
is a master, and has a a now me score Pa 
ears, of the good old-fashioned Englis 
idee, and Bo bears in mind that children, 
whether of small or larger growth, are to be his 
audience. Robin Hood, the subject of his present 
roduction, is congenial ground for such a spirit. 
The chief adventures of the bold outlaw are set 
forth ; more particularly the famous exploit with 
the sheriff of Nottingham. The numerous and 
motley group of associates with whom Robin loved 
to surround himself, Little John—a portly giant 
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of many cubits in stature, the jolly Friar, Maid 
Marian, Will Scarlet—(scarlet to the letter), &c., 

r upon the scene, and though somewhat long, 
Prraceds of the merry crew, interspersed with 
dances, old English festive games, &c., never 
become tedious. To surpass the marvellous 
transformation scene in which last year Mr. 
Beverley reached the zenith of his achieve- 
ments, in representing the fantastic realms 
of Fairyland is impossible ; to sustain himself at 
the same dazzling height is sufficiently arduous ; 
and this Mr. Beverley does in the scene of the 
Fairies’ retreat. 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, who com- 
menced their engagement at this house with the 
farce of Latest from New York, braving the 
riotous inattention of a boxing-night audience to 
all that precedes the pantomime, nothing need be 
said for the present. 

At the Princess’s, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
obtained under similar circumstances more re- 
= listeners to the squabbles of Mr. and Mrs. 

y in the Jealous Wife. The well-main- 
tained repute of this house for both fun and scenic 
show in the pantomime, is perhaps not quite so 
fairly continued in this year’s production as might 
bedesired ; the faulty point, however, be it dis- 
tinctly understood, is solely in the deficiency of 
humour and interest of the opening. The King of 
it Castile ; or, Harlequin Prince Diamond and 
de'Princess Brighteyes, is founded on no known tale 
or legend, and owes its plot to the invention of 
the author, Alfred Crowquill. It is too meagre and 
devoid of mark to deserve further notice than that 
it affords opportunities for the display here and 
there of some very pretty and effective scenery, 
among which may be especially cited a certain 
cavern of native gems, into which the persecuted 
lovers, Princess Brighteyes and Prince Diamond, 
take refuge. Its mouth opens upon the waters of 
alake, over whose surface presently appear floating 
six huge jewels, each surmounted by an Amazon, 
whose costume follows suit with the tint of the 
precious stone. The glorious blaze of light that 
seemed to issue from the erystal core of each gem, 
was dazzlingly piercing, and each in succession 
was hailed by the audience with especial marks of 

ight. A magnificent transformation scene, 
uniting splendour and simplicity, is another 
feature ; but its full merits could not be fully appre- 
dated through some hitch in the working of the 
machinery. The harlequinade is not above the 
ordinary level ; the tricks are however neat, and 

successive scenes offer ample opportunities for 
the agility and other active qualities of Mr. 
Cormack, the Harlequin, Miss Adams, his Colwm- 
dine, and Mr. Huline, the Clown, who, in gymnas- 
= a if not in humour, is inferior to none of 


S. 

The lessee of the Haymarket is as usual the 
author of his own pantomime, or at least of the 
introduction thereto. Lamotte Fouqué’s poetical 
tale of “ Undine” is the subject selected this year. 
The choice is a happy one, but would have better 
suited the purposes of burlesque. The original 
legend is strictly followed, and the result is rather 
graceful than comic. Miss Louise Leclercq is the 

tative of Undine, and clothes the water 

with a multitude of mortal charms. The 
@ibject is one which of course affords ample 
ee to the fancy and skill of the painter, 
Mr. Fenton has successfully portrayed the 
marvels and beauties of the ocean depths, from 
seaweed cavern on which the curtain rises to 

the “‘Translucent Temple of the White Sea 
Horses,” which immediately precedes the frolics 
of Clown and Pantaloon. ‘In the latter portion 
re are some effective illustrations of current 
ve : the Queen’s recent accession to the empire 

Hindostan gives occasion for the introduction 
of a grand scene, representing the ‘‘ Palace in 


Delhi, and allegorical inauguration of the British | 
in India;” while the laying of the | 


Atlant 
tic telegraph from Valencia Bay is cele- 
brated by a duett between the Clown and a 
Cod fish, to the tune of Hoop-de-dooden-do. 

At the Lyceum we have a double dose of holiday 
cheer—a burlesque and a pantomime ; the former 
ig the work of an adept in the art, Mr. R. 


Brough, who has selected for the display of his 
well-tried skill, the ambitious subject of the 
‘*Siege of Troy.” The plan of the Iliad is 
adhered to with as much fidelity as may be ex- 
pected where licence and irreverence are the rule 
of right. Shakspere and Virgil, however, are 
also occasionally resorted to, to fill up the measure 
and incident. To deal with so numerous a dramatis | 
persone as those engaged in the memorable con- 
tention on the Plains of Troy, including their 
divine coadjutors, is a formidable task, but Mr. 
Brough has courageously attacked it, and gallantly 
carried it through. Not all actors possess the 
faculty of burlesque, on the contrary it is a rare 
one, and the result of the author’s labours suffers 
consequently in proportion as it is trusted to more 
hands. Save Mrs. Keeley, who as Hector exhibits 
her indomitable spirit, ever-present tact, and keen 
sense of humour; Miss St. George, who, if not 
gifted with much power over the risible faculties, 
is energetic, outspoken, and sings in a taking 
style; Mr. Emery, who appears as Homer, 
but in the garb in which photography has 
rendered the outward features of ‘‘Our Own 


oe ” familiar, and acquits himself 
with 


uent tongue and bustling activity; and 
Mr. J. Rogers, who makes much of a small part 
as Patroclus, the abject toady of Achéilles,—not 
one out of the numerous list of actors and actresses 
engaged in the piece does justice to his or her 
part. The public has long been accustomed to 
see at this house the most lavish display of fanciful 
invention and pictorial art in the scenery of pieces 
of this class, and Mr. Calcott, the painter of the 
establishment, had therefore a heavy responsibility 
upon him in being charged with maintaining its 


reputation. He has acquitted himself most 
ereditably. The concluding tableau is a fair 


sample of the style introduced by Mr. Beverley in 
his elaborate tail-pieces, whose wealth of glowing 
splendour and graceful design gracefully unfolds 
itself to the eye, until it reaches a climax of 
glittering glory and sensuous beauty. The har- 
lequinade which succeeds the burlesque is entrusted 
to the Lauri family, and presents no very remark- 
able or novel feature. 

A new theatre, a new apropos sketch, —a sort of 
revue in the French style, —and a new pantomime, 
greeted the visitors of the Adelphi on boxing-night. 
The elegant and brilliant edifice which has arisen 
on the site of the old house, on which, in spite of 
its wretched discomfort, the public loved to bestow 
its favours, was gloriously ‘‘ hanselled” by one of 
the most melee audiences ever crammed into a 
theatre. On the elegant and convenient design 
and tasteful decoration of the new Adelphi, we 
will not at present expatiate. For our present 
purpose ‘‘the play is the thing.” Mr. Webster's 
Company is requested at a Photographic Soirée is 
the title which Messrs. Yates and Harrington 
give to their introductory sketch, ushering in a 
new era in the history of this favourite establish- 
ment. The chief personage in it is Memory, 
personated by Miss Woolgar, who appears in a 
dream to Mr. Webster, as he reposes in propria 
persona, seated in an arm-chair in the midst of the 
bare stage, and calls up before him the past career 
of the Adelphi, in a parody of the well-known 
ballad, ‘‘I remember, I remember.” The subject 
is further illustrated by groups from the more 
celebrated Adelphi dramas. The company are 
then mustered on the stage, and each principal 
member is introduced to the audience, with 
the exception of Mr. Paul Bedford, who subse- 

uently emerges from a private box, an old 

evice, but rarely a very successful one. The 
affair answers its purpose sufficiently well. The 





subject of the pantomime which is entitled 
| Mother Red Cap; or, Harlequin Johnny Gilpin, 
would seem to be rather suited to an eques- 
trian establishment than to one confined to the 
unassisted talents of bipeds. The pith of Gilpin’s 
adventure is in his disastrous ride, and the pic- 
| ture that first suggests itself to the mind, when 
| we think of that citizen of ‘‘credit and renown,” 

is that of his rapid flight, wigless and hatless, with 
| two broken bottles danging at his girdle, before his 
distressed family assembled at the windows of the 
| inn at Edmonton. As a substitute for the actual 








equestrian exploit a moving diorama is introduced 
representing the scenery in the route from Cheap- 
side to Ware, which presents some very charmin 

views. At the latter place; an old-fashioned 
village festival is represented enlivened with 
morris dancers. Two scenes of the gorgeous 
and fantastic description occur at the commence- 
ment and at the close of the harlequinade, the 
“Hall of Toys,” and the ‘‘ Dazzling Hall of Insur- 
passable Splendour.” An address written by 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, and delivered by Miss Wool- 
gar, preceded the pantomime. It was as follows : 


*«*Trs an old custom which, for custom’s sake, 
You will forgive us that we do not break— 
The brief Address, that from the olden times, 
With courteous homage and decorous rhymes, 
Has marked an Opening Night. Time quickly flies, 
While Stanfield’s magic pencil charms one’s eyes. 


Now Christmas bells speak out with gladdening chime, 
And every thought is fixed on pantomime— 

Permit me, while this veil our picture screens, 

Two words about two Transformation scenes. 


Here, where I stand, so London legends tell, 
Dwelt old King Rowley’s saucy favourite, Nell, 
The least unworthy of the graceless graces 

Who ruled by virtue—well—by right of faces. 
Recall those days, by facile Memory beckoned— 
We live again beneath King Charles the Second. 
What is the picture? See, with sword in hand, 
Three drunken nobles scour along the Strand. 
There, in Rose Alley, on the pavement bleeds 

A poet who denounced a peer’s misdeeds. 
Yonder’s Whitehall—asylum and resort 

Of coarser rogues than ever formed a court ; 


While such divinity doth hedge a king— 

*Tis a low hedge, inviting treason’s spring. 

But hark !—misfortune hath new gifts in store, 

The Dutchman’s cannon on our river roar ; 

And what cares England that those Dutch advance, 
Knowing the Merry Monarch sold to France ? 

What was our drama then? One scarce dares name 
That vile addition to a nation’s shame, 

Enough to say, the desecrated stage 

Mirrored too well the baseness of the age. 


One transformation scene. With all its sin, 
Vanish the age of saucy Mistress Gwynn ; 
And the next change in our dissolving view, 
Presents your own far happier times—and you. 
A Queen, God bless her! and bless those, we pray, 
Nearest her heart, at home or far away ! 
A Queen, beside whose throne no traitor creeps, 
No courtier fawns, no ruined subject weeps. 
Her fathers’ blazon waves that throne above ; 
Its deep foundations are her people’s love. 
If aught of despot in her sway hath part, 
*Tis in the hold she lays on every heart. 
Proudly her banner glitters in the da: 
When England's cannon sweep her foes away ; 
More proudly when its folds, protecting, wave 
O’er the sad exile, or the ransomed slave. 


The Actor fearlessly before you stands, 
And asks a generous justice at your hands. : 
The stage has shared the change, and boldly claims 
Your warm approval of its ends and aims. 
We preach no moral, but our pictures teach 
Morals that lie, at times, too deep for speech, 
While the light lesson of the laughing hour 
May, when the laugh has passed, retain its power. 
These are the twins that owe the Drama birth— 
A noble sorrow—and a harmless mirth. 


We too—the house in which you sit, I mean— 
Have had our private transformation scene, 
The dear, old, | engnes inconvenient nest, 
Where, for so long, we tried to do our best 
For you, and for the drama—that has fled : 

We humbly offer you this house instead. 

And if the earnest effort he has made 

Please you, our manager is well repaid. 

But that his anxious mind be fully eased, 
Come every night and tell him you are pleased. 
There’s many a face, behind our curtain here, 
Waiting the greeting which we hold so dear— 
Faces of those who shared our last campaign, 
Of some who left us, and return again. 
And some new faces in our ranks you'll view, 
Whose owners hope to be your favourites too. 
All bid you welcome to our new abode ; 

All ask the kindness in old days you showed, 
And none more earnestly than she who bends 
Before you, welcoming her dear old friends. 





Sr. James’s Tueatre. — ‘‘ Unwilling,” says 
M. Rémusat in his prospectus, ‘‘to dwell upon 
the individual merits of the artistes engaged, and 
the perfect manner in which the lyrical works of 
the most eminent and popular French composers 
will be produced, the director simply offers the 
assurance of unremitting care in every department, 
so as to render the undertaking worthy of that 
support Which will warrant him in carrying out 
the intention of establishing the Opera Comique 
as a permanent institution in London.” 

We feel almost as “ unwilling” as M. Rémusat 
himself to ‘* dwell upon” the topics which he 
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avoids with such a show of modesty ; but unfortu- 
nately we have no alternative. Our office is to 
record facts and criticise results ; and as impartial 
reviewers, we are compelled to avow that our dis- 
inclination to enter into details with regard to the 
new Opera Comique, which commenced proceedings 
on Wednesday evening at the St. James’s Theatre, 
proceeds from motives very different from any that 
can have influenced M. Rémusat. The ‘‘ perfect 
manner,” had we recognised it, would have been 
as oil and honey ; for it is the most disagreeable 
a of our vocation to be obliged continually to 

ind fault—to ‘‘carp and sneer,” instead of 
cordially eulogise. But, alas! the ‘perfect 
manner” is merely a phrase of the prospectus— 
something like one of those ‘‘ warrants” which 
have lately raised so great a scandal in the world 
of commerce. On inquiring for the ‘‘spelter,” it 
is nowhere to be found. 

We are not enemies to the introduction of 
foreign art and foreign artists, whether Italian, 
German, or French, into this country ; on the 
contrary, the oftener the better, provided the 
material be so good that it may add to our store 
of experience, and further help our progress as a 
musical nation. Nor is there a more charming 
entertainment than the French comic opera, when 
the music is by such composers as Boieldieu and 
Auber, when the singers can act as well as sing, 
and the orchestra and chorus are efficient. But 
since a strong love of truth induces us, whenever 
occasion demands, to arraign the system of puffing 
maintained by our own highly honoured managers, 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, and to 
complain bitterly that the quantity of ‘‘ spelter” 
actually existing at the Royal English Opera 
should fall so far short of the amount for which 
the ‘‘ warrants” they have issued pretend to be 
answerable, we cannot in fairness exempt the 
French entrepreneur from a similar ordeal. True, 
M. Rémusat apostrophises his newly assembled 
company of lyric comedians and their anticipated 
achievements in soft mellifluous tones, upon that 
dulcet instrument of which he is so experienced a 
master—the flute—expressing himself somewhat 
gingerly, as ‘‘unwilling to dwell” upon perfec- 
tions that will be sure in the end to make their 
own impression ; while, on the other hand, our 
Pyne and our Harrison sound the trumpet and 
beat the drum to the tune of their own self- 
glorification ; yet this does not affect the abstract 
question. Truth is truth all the world over; and 
a manager who wants to make us believe his 
troupe unassailable, when it is really assailable 
at all points, no matter how delicately he may 
handle the subject, is just as much a non- 
respecter of truth as one who commits a similar 
indiscretion in such a blustering off-hand manner 
as to justify the insinuation that he is scarcely 
conscious of doing anything not strictly upright 
and proper. The ‘‘white lie” is no better than 
the lie direct, both being intended to deceive. 

That M. Rémusat is a good musician every- 
body must be aware, who takes any interest in 
musical matters; and, as a good musician, M. 
Rémusat need hardly be told that the ‘perfect 
manner in which the lyrical works of the most 
eminent and popular French composers” were 
about to be presented under his superintendence 
at the theatre in St. James’s, was pure moonshine 
—an invention, to speak politely, of his own. 
Instead of ‘perfect manner,” when the thing 
came to be tried, there was no manner at all. 
The public went with ‘‘ warrant” (prospectus) in 
hand, and the issue was point de “ spelter.” We 
have attended performances of La Part du Diable 
in various languages, but never remember the 
dramatis persone so indifferently represented, both 
in a vocal and histrionic sense. 

Now, in the whole repertory of the French comic 
opera there is not a single piece to which lively, 
spirited, and highly finished acting is more indis- 
pensable than to La Part du Diable. The fable, 
while one of the most extravagantly improbable 
of the rarely probable M. Scribe,* is &lso one of 
the neatest in construction, most animated in 
incident, and most sparkling and epigrammatic in 





* We of course intend this chiefly to apply to M. 
Scribe’s operatic libretti, 





dialogue. Every time that Carlo Broschi, the 
devil created out of Rafacl d@ Estuniga’s fancy, 
says to his puzzled dupe, ‘‘ Et ma part?” accord- 
ing to the agreement made between them to share 
all the advantages that may accrue from their 
fantastic compact, the sentence should be deli- 
vered with a new inflection of the voice, a new 
pose, and a new physiognomical turn, in order 
that the always increasing importance of the 
demand, and the proportionately increasing diffi- 
culty on the part of Rafael to comply with it, 
may be rendered histrionically apparent. This was 
accomplished by Mdme. Charton, Mdme. Cabel, 
and others, so admirably, that each repetition of 
the mock-devil’s claim would elicit a burst of 
recognition from the audience, which, when ‘ Et 
ma part ?” was applied to the joint possession, or 
rather the division into equal parts of Casilda, 
Rafael’s mistress, swelled into a veritable explo- 
sion of laughter and merriment. But with 
Mdme. Fauré (from the Thédtre Lyrique) the 
epigrammatic point was altogether lost, on account 
of the monotonous sameness of voice, manner, 
gesture, and facial expression with which it was 
invariably given. Nor is this lady, in spite of a 
voice that includes within its register every note 
Auber has written, any more at her ease in the 
music allotted to Carlo Broschi than in the dra- 
matic exigences of the character. Her execution 
is slovenly, her style vicious, her quality of tone 
and method of producing it, defective. That, 
without being in the smallest degree an actress, 
she possesses a certain amount of theatrical 
energy, is however unquestionable ; but here com- 
mendation must stop. There is scarcely less 
difference between Siaesn Fauré and Mdme. 
Charton-Demeur, as vocalists, than between a 
sparrow and a nightingale, as singing-birds. 

And yet Mdme. Fauré is the least remote of the 
fixed stars in M. Rémusat’s company from that 
sun of ‘‘perfection” whose distance from the 
nearest of them is inappreciable by the critical 
astronomer. Perhaps, if examined with the 
| microscope in lieu of the telescope, some idea of 
| their absolute proportions might be obtained. As 
it is, they are imperceptible. Such a representa- 
tive of Gil Vargas, Rafae?s preceptor, and such a 
personifier of Rafael himself as the new company 
possess, would not be tolerated in any provincial 
theatre of France, or even Belgium. After the 
quaint humour and inimitable spirits of M. 
Ricquier, the original Gil Vargas, the stolid 
dullness of M. Georget is nothing short of insuffer- 
able; while the vocal im-‘‘perfections” of M. 
Fougéres, who can neither act nor sing, make the 
personage of Don Rafael @Estuniga a positive 
infliction. ‘‘This gentleman,” a wag remarked, 
‘‘may be a tenor in time, but never in tune ;” 
the applicability of which epigrammatic pun, 
however, depends upon the age of M. Fougeres, 
about which, being wholly uninformed with 
regard to his antecedents, we are unable to say 
anything. In passionate ebullitions, M. Fougtres 
shouts instead of sings; his voice, such as it is, 
then gives way, and the result is a series of inex- 
plicable noises rather than of ‘‘sweet sounds.” 
Such vocal emission can only proceed from a want of 
early education, greatly to be deplored in a singer, 
inasmuch as it admits of no remedy whatever. 
| Those who have seen M. Roger as Rafael will best 
be able to appreciate the lamentable deficiencies 
of M. Rémusat’s first tenor. . In place of reflecting 
the most sparkling characteristics of M. Scribe’s 
enthusiastic hero, M. Fougéres dexterously con- 
trives to extinguish them; so that the most 
brilliant conceptions are smothered or snuffed out 
by dull commonplace. He should change his 
patronymic, and entitle himself Mouchettes. 
From M. Mouchettes much less would be expected 
than from M. Fougéres; for as our (always) 
| “lively” neighbours say—‘‘ Le vin rit dans la 
Sougere.” 

Mdile. Héléne Morel, Mdille. Celine Mathieu, 
M. Bryon D'Orgeval, and M. Montolar, who 
respectively sustain the characters of the Queen of 
Spain, Casilda (sister of Carlo Broschi), the King, 
and Fray Antonio, the chief inquisitor, with a 
level mediocrity that might be just acceptable to 

| 4 French provincial theatre of the second rank, | 
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with exotic luxuries, come like the diaria after th pooh eg 
asellus, or the late Mr. Wright’s champagne after panker and 
that of Madame Cliquot. In short, the whok to his or 
erformance before the footlights, at the St. Jamey’ sstraordiné 
eatre on Wednesday night, was worse thay it 
indifferent ; and as an illustration of the ‘ perfec oe tha 
manner,” and ‘‘individual merits,” upon which the dedica 
the director is ‘‘ unwilling to dwell,” little shot B % Peers al 
of farcical. the way © 
As some atonement the orchestra was excell found thei 
and ably conducted by M. Rémusat himself. The wit and go 
French director and quondam flautist of th the endles: 
Académie Impériale and Théatre Lyrique, hoy. have these 
ever, must mend his draft, and compose another, and compe 
if desirous of establishing his undertaking on q 
firm footing, and making the Opera Comiqu 
ermanent in London. The list of operas which . 
he pledges himself to bring out in the cours Chemice 
of the season is rich in variety and interest. B tended for 
but until he provides singers to appear in them Juveniles 
with something like credit, the ‘‘ variety” and §% W. Sept 
‘interest ”” will be confined to the paper on which JB manual 0 
those inviting words are printed. Let M. Rémusat fF welcomed 
bestir himself to find some worthier substitutes The form: 
for his present inefficient company, and when he enabling 
has succeeded, introduce them at once to the —B ders by 
public, without further preliminary in the shape B the weal 
of big words and fine promises. ‘He whois § Master J 
conscious to himself that he can really effect, feels [Fa Wizard 
the satisfaction inwardly, and keeps silent * ;” or, & the nurs¢ 
ina shorter sentence, ‘‘ Qui silet est firmus” —‘a; — Ilusion. 
we say in the classics.” + nearly tw 
explainec 
NEW NOVELS. * Eg 
The Fools Pence, and Other Narratives of Every § Henry | 
Day Life. By Charles B. Tayler, MA — Temple. 
(Sampson Low, Son & Co.) is excel] 
The Sisters. A'ale. By Mrs. Charles Tomlin £ pu 
son. (Society for Promoting Christian Know. pla 
ledge.) country, 
The Banker's Wife; or, Court and City. By — cessins 
Mrs. Gore. A new edition, revised by the — pedias 
Author. (Knight & Son.) alphabe' 
Peers and Parvenus. A Novel. By Mrs. Gore, — ‘posit 
A new Edition, revised by the Author, § ‘tation. 


(Knight & Son.) _ } 
Tue first of the books here indicated is a collec eehat 
tion of stories, with a deeply religious, or let us Sead 
rather say, congregational tinge. The work is ios y 
dedicated to Lord Shaftesbury; the tales are histo 
founded on Scriptural texts; the pages overflow cowl 
with biblical quotations, and no opportunity is lost ‘ons it 
of enforcing the principles of conduct commonly fall__th 
expressed at the Methodist meetings. Whether the for 
the phraseology of the characters is very true to life of . 
life, except in a few circles, we will not inquire, ice 
We have exhibited the tendency of the book, ew 
which is no doubt written with a good purpose; Pine 
and we do not see any features for detailed a ji 
criticism. ¢ dabaix 

“The Sisters,” though issued by the Society the lat 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, has none of deat vii 
the peculiar mode of expression observable in Mr. ~ in 
Tayler’s work. The story, without exhibiting 
any remarkable powers on the part of the 
authoress, is natural, real, and unaffected. It 
traces the career of a family reduced from opulence 
to great straitness of means, and enforces some # 44, re 
wholesome truths with respect to the proper Way F gi 
of bringing up children and the necessary qualifi- 
cations for a governess. Mrs. Tomlinson write #414 4, 
in the sunshine of plain, honest humanity ; and 
we thank her for that great virtue. 

No professedly doctrinal book could teacha i.) , 
deeper or a more important moral than Mrs. Gores fF o.4.i, 
‘Banker's Wife,” especially when read by the # 400, 
light of recent facts. The novel was originally} 414} 

ublished in 1843, and was dedicated to Sir John : 
Bean Paul, then the authoress’s banker; and it 
tells a tale of fraud which has since been realised 
by that very person, to the injury of the po 
authoress herself. In the preface to this ally 
new edition we read—‘* When this novel was first that 
ublished, fifteen years ago, and I was far from 
oresecing that my own fortune would become pat 





* Lord Bacon. + A. Harris. num! 
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tially involved in a catastrophe similar to the one | pected in those that follow. This article brings Seer SW ani Bean's Holidays, 1tmo. be. 

described in its pages, I dedicated it to my | out with great force and clearness some of the | Gore (Mrs.), Memoirs of a Peeress, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


pauker and trustee, the late Sir J ohn Dean Paul. 
To his conduct in either capacity, or to certain 
extraordinary coincidences connected with the 

, it would be ungenerous now to advert, 
der than to justify myself for having cancelled 
the dedication.” Of this reprint, or of that of 
Peers and Parvenus,” we need say nothing in 
the way of criticism. The works have already 
found their place ; and all who admire Mrs. Gore’s 
wit and good sense, her knowledge of society, and 
the endless chuckle of her style, will be glad to 
have these two novels at a low price, and in a neat 
and compact form. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic. In- 
tended for the Instruction and Entertainment of 
Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. By G. 
W. Septimus Piesse. (Longman.) An excellent 
manual of domestic magic that will be heartily 
welcomed by boys and girls home for the holidays. 
The former especially will be delighted with it, as 
qabling them to frighten their sisters, defy their 
dders by their very surprising feats, and astonish 
the weak minds of female relatives generally, 
Master Jacky home for the holidays will become 
a Wizard of the North, and convert, for the nonce, 
the nursery and parlour into ‘Halls of Magical 
lusion.” The tricks and games of the volume, 
nearly two hundred in number, are simple, clearly 
explained, and easy of performance. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy, Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. By 
Henry Dunning Macleod, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple. (Longman.) The idea of this Dictionary 
js excellent ; and to judge from the first part, 
just published, it will be well carried out. 
ie plan, though comparatively novel in this 
country, has been adopted with conspicuous suc- 
cess in some of the most recent French encyclo- 

ias of science. It is that of giving under an 
alphabetical arrangement a complete history and 
exposition of the whole subject selected for illus- 
tration. There are few subjects better entitled 
tothis minute, methodical, and exhaustive treat- 
ment than the one Mr. Macleod has selected, 
—that of Political Economy, to which he has 
already made such important original contribu- 
tions. Being thoroughly familiar with the whole 
history and literature of the subject, he is well 
able to deal with it under both of the great divi- 
sions into which the articles of the dictionary 
fall—the Biographical and the Scientific. Under 
the former head the work will contain a condensed 
life of all who have contributed to advance the 
science, from the very earliest times to the present 
day, with a list of their works. As an illustration 
of the thorough way in which this part of the 
work is done, we may note that the part before us 
gontains notices of Aristophanes and Aristotle, 
the latter long and elaborate, the former short 
and pithy. Many readers, perhaps, may wonder 
why Aristophanes has a place in a Dictionary of 
Political Economy at all. We do not commonly 
think of him as an Athenian Macrowdy, great in 
statistics, taking a keen interest in the Money 
Market, or writing dry unreadable pamphlets on 
the Currency. Nevertheless, it appears he did 
first signalise, in the ‘‘ Frogs,” an economical 
fact of fundamental importance — ‘that good 
and bad coin cannot circulate together, the bad 
always in the end driving out the good.” The 
scientific articles of the Dictionary include origi- 
nal expositions of each branch of the subject, 
exhibiting it in its practical dctails, with an out- 
line and criticism of conflicting views ; an analysis 
and critical examination of every important work 
on the science ; and a digest of the various theories 
and doctrines which are at present scattered in 

mphlets and other fugitive writings. The most 
Important of these opinions will be given textu- 
ally. Mr. Macleod’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
that this part of the work will be thoroughly 
done ; and we may point to an admirable article 
on “Axioms and Definitions,” in the present 
number, as an illustration of what may be ex- 





editor's own definitions of essential terms, such 
as ‘‘value,” ‘* measure of value,” ‘‘ rate of profit,” 
and the like. We commend it to the attention of 
readers interested in the subject. Mr. Macleod’s 
Dictionary claims indeed a hearty welcome from 
all who care for Political Economy, and will when 
complete, form a full and minute history and 
manual of the science. 


Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. By the 
Rev. R. Cobbold. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 
A new edition of a work very popular upon its 
first publication, and very deservedly too, from 
the instructive lessons it conveys. Though a little 
professional ‘‘ priggism” runs through its pages, 
the public may depend upon the truth of its main 
features. Many persons are now living in 
Suffolk to whom most of the facts were matters of 
notoriety, and the reverend author has, in a supple- 
ment dated last October, supplied some important 
verifications of them. 


The Standard Library—John Halifax, Gentle- 
man. (Hurst & Blackett.) Messrs. Hurst & 
3lackett’s ‘‘ Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works,” has already obtained 
a high position in public estimation. The present 
volume is that noble story, ‘‘John Halifax,” a 
work as popular in its way as the first of the 
series, although that was one of Sam Slick’s. 


The Pulpit Observer for 1858. (Judd & Glass.) 
A thin small volume, comprising sketches of 
about a dozen preachers more or less known by 
their niniatentilt chumuebet, or their personal popu- 
larity. Several hints are dropped here and there, 
from which it is inferred that ‘‘The Pulpit Ob- 
server” has up-hill work in meeting private 
objections to its ‘‘ sketches.” We are not sur- 
prised at it. For independent of the doubts that 
may reasonably be entertained of the propriety of 
a periodical avowedly conducted with such a 
purpose (for this is a monthly magazine), the 
sketches are themselves feeble and incomplete. 
With abundance of words there is no real appre- 
ciation of character or attainments; while the 
writers speak almost as much of themselves as of 
the gentlemen whose portraits they profess to draw. 
The ‘* Pulpit Observer” in its main object is a 
failure. 

Among the minor publications upon our table 
are the Band of Hope Review and The British 
Workman for 1858, publications of a most useful 
and agreeable character, the popularity of which 
is yearly increasing. . We have also received Mr. 
Beresford Hope’s Lecture (delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum) on ‘‘ The Common Sense of 
Art” (Murray), and Dr. Whately’s Lecture on 
‘*Paley,” published by Parker & Son. Another lec- 
ture sent to us is one on ‘‘ Amusements,” delivered 
by the Rev. George Webster, to the Cork Young 
Men’s Association, and the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, 
rector of Lyminge has sent us his translation of 
Cardinal Cajetan’s ‘‘Judgment against the Im- 
maculate Conception,” written to Pope Leo the 
Tenth in the year 1515. We have also received 
the first part of Mr. G. H. Lewes’, ‘‘ Physiology 
of Common Life.” It relates to hunger and 
thirst, and promises to be a most valuable work 
when completed. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arabian Nights Entertainments, by Lane, new ed. cr. 8vo. 42s. 
Beautiful Poetry for 1859, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Bohn’s Illus. Lib.: Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, Vol. 1, post 


Svo. 5s. 
Bohn’s Scientific Lib.: Carpenter's Animal Physiology, post 8vo. 6s. 
Braithwaite (W.), Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. 38, L2mu. 6s. 
British Imperial Calendar for 1859, 12mo. 5s. 
Buckland (F.), Curiosities of Natural History, 4th ed. 12mo. 6s. 
Bunyan (J.), Pilgrim’s Progress, Notes by Scott, Parts 1 and 2, royal 
8vo. 27s. 6d. 
Burns (J.), Christian Exercises for Lord’s Day, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Burns (R.), Songs with Music, l6mo. 1s. 
Cathedral (The); or, Catholic Apostolic Church, 8th edit. 12mo 


+8. . 

Catholic Directory for 1859, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
mbers’s History of Indian Revolt, royal 8vo. 14s. 

Children’s Bread from the Master’s Table, 32mo. ls. and 1s. 6d. 
Congregational Year Book for 1859, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Conington (F.), Handbook, Chemical Analysis, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Conington (F.), Tables for Handbook, post #vo. 2s. bd 
Cruikshank (G.), Scraps and Sketches, Part 1, folio, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
Cruise of the Mary, by Smith, folio . 6d. 
Dante’s Inferno, Translated by Whyte, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Dickens (C.), Dombey and Son, Library edition, Vol. 1 post Syo. 6s. 
Disraeli (I.), Literary Characters; or, History of Men of Genius, 

post Syo. 43. 6d. 





Gore fire. Peers and Parvenus, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Griffin ly .), Romanism ; or, Creed of Pope Pius IV., 8vo. 7s. 
Henry V., King of England, edited by ©. A. Cole, Bvo. ds. éd. 

Henry Vil tin), edited by Gardner, Syo. 


Hilton 2 Aid to Parochial Visiting, 8vo. 1s. and 1s. 6d. 

Hood (E. P.), Blind Amos and his Velvet Principles, 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hunt’s Yachting Magazine, Vol. 7, 8vo. 14s. 

Hunter (J.), Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences, 12mo. 1s. 3d. 

Kemp wk Conversations on England, 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

Knott Ww Supper of the Lord, 12mo. 3s. 

Laxton’s Builder’s Price- Book, 1859, 12mo. 4s. 

Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack, 1859, 8vo. 1s. 

London and Provincial Medical Directo » 1859, Svo. 8s. 6d. 

wumley ‘G.), New Sanitary Laws, 12mo. 10s. 

Mackenzie (W.), Words of Life, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Marshall (T. W.), Christianity in India, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Martineau (H.), Endowed Schools of Ireland, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mildred Norman the Nazarine, 12mo. 5s. 

Mock and Real Turtle, folio, 12s. 

Moore (A.), Handbook of Railway Law, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Nautical Magazine for 1858, 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

New Game of Quartetts, in Box, ls. 6d. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack for 1859, 12mo. 5s. 

Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, Organic Nature, Vol. 3, post 8vo. 5s. 

Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 1s. 

Parlour Library: Dacre’s (Lady) Tales of the Peerage, 12mo. 2s. 

Peat (J.), the Fair Evanthe, a Poem, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poetical Sketches of the most Remarkable Events, post 8vo. 8s. 6 /. 

Post Office Directory, 1859, royal 8vo. 36s. 

Railway Library: James’s Black Eagle, 12mo. 2s. 

Ranking LW), Abstract of Medical Science, Vol. 28, post 8vo. 6. 6.!. 
-)> 





Ritchie ( Winter Evenings, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

St. Paul's Epistle to Corinthians, by Five Clergymen, royal 8vo. 3s. 

Sargant (W.), Social Innovators and their Schemes, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Sketches and Lessons from Daily Life, l2mo. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

ae (M.), Connection of Physical Sciences, new ed. post 
0. 


Sport and its Pleasures, Physical and Gastronomical, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Travellers Dream and other Poems, by Henrietta, 12mo. 2s. 6d. and 


Trollope (Mrs.), Charles Chesterfield, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
Visit of a London Exquisite to his Maiden Aunts, folio 21s. 
Webster's Red Book, 1859, 12mo. 4s. 

Weale’s Series: Baker's Elements of Mechanism, new ed. 12mo. 


28 6d. 
Who’s Who in 1859, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, Vol. 18, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Words of Comfort, 16mo. 1s. 


New American Importations. 
Barnes (A.), Faith in God's Word, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d 
Gibbon’s Banks of New York and the Panic of 1857, crown 8yo. 
cloth, 10s, 
Heroes of the Last Lustre, A Poem, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
a Treatise on Fractures, translated by J. Packard, 8yo. 
sheep, 21s. 
Newcomb’s Harvest and the Reapers, 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Oriental Tales of Fairy Land, l2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Seymour’s Christmas Holidays at Cedar Grove, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Sinding’s History of Scandinavia, crown 8vo. cloth, L5s. 
Townsend's Buds from the Christmas Boughs, l8mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Prime’s Power of Prayer, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


Woodbury on the Well Proportioned Arch, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 





MISCELLANEA. 


The Turkish government has instituted a com- 
mission at Constantinople to draw up a new 
Ottoman dictionary. 

There is a talk of a new work about to be 
published by M. Villemain, with the title 
‘* L’Enthousiasme des Peuples.” 

A Corsican canon of the cathedral of Ajaccio, 
named Peretti, has lately devoted his ecclesiastical 
leisure to the composition of a loyal poem, in 
twenty-four parts, entitled ‘‘ Bonaparte, ou la 
France sauvée.” 

The Earl of Dartmouth has accepted the office 
of President of the Wolverhampton Working 
Man’s College, succeeding Lord Wrottesley, who 
has just retired. 

Letters from Rome speak of the intended sale of 
the remarkable collection of antiquities and works 
of art belonging to the Marquis Campana, a col- 
lection with which most English visitors to the 
Eternal City are probably acquainted. It is esti- 
mated to have cost 6,000,000f., or 240,0002., and 
assuredly the instances must be very rare of one 
of asimilar extent having been made by a private 
individual. It fills a vast number of rooms, in 
three or four different houses. The collection 
may be broadly divided into twelve classes, some 
of which are exceedingly rich and valuable, others 
less worthy of note. Among the latter must be 
classed the paintings, although these comprise 
some remarkable works, including the frescoes 
from Raphael’s two villas on the Palatine and 
Pincian hills, and although many of the others 
will be highly interesting to amateurs of the pre- 
Raphaelite period. The pictures are about 650 in 
number. Among the most precious portion of the 
collection must be homed | the Etruscan ‘vases, 
nearly 3,800, divided into fifteen series; and is 
said to be the finest collection of this kind in ex- 
istence; indeed, in Etruscan art generally the 
Campana Museum is considered unrivalled. The 
great number of the objects strikes all visitors 
with surprise. One most elegant vase, beautifully 
preserved, adorned with delicate relievos of figures, 
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foliage, and animals, with gildings and bright 
colours, has been preferred by some antiquaries to 
the Portland vase. The cdlnition of gold orna- 
ments, jewellery, and bronzes is as remarkable as 
that of the vases, and the same may be said of the 
terra cottas, and little less of the very interesting 
class of glass and enamels. There are some beau- 
tiful ancient arms, among which two ancient 
casques (Etruscan), wreathed with golden leaves 
of laurel and ivy, and perfectly preserved, strike 
the eye and attract general admiration. There is 
another helmet, of solid silver, partially but 
admirably chased. The collection of sculpture 
comprises several hundred busts and statues, many 
of great merit, and some celebrated. The gems, 
cameos, and numismatic collection are all in a 
number and importance rarely found in private 
cabinets. The terra cottas and objects of plastic 
art are nearly 2,000 strong, and reputed without 
a rival as a collection. There is a whole suite of 
rooms full of majolica. 

A monument to Duncan Ban Macintyre, the 
Gaelic poet, has been erected in Greyfriars’ 
churchyard. By a large mass of the Gaelic- 
speaking population of the Highlands Macintyre 
is regarded, in some respects, as a Burns, and the 
Scotsman states that funds have been subscribed 
for the erection of another monument to the poet 
amid the striking scenery of his Glenorchy. 


The matchless crypt under old St. oo ol 
chapel, the only part of the Old Palace of West- 
minster which now exists, is far advanced towards 
complete restoration. It is now lit with gas, and 
workmen are busily engaged restoring its richly 
carved bosses and groined roof, and replacing the 

olished columns of Purbeck marble, which have 
a defaced and sadly misused in centuries by- 
gone. The crypt will once more be used as a 
place of worship for the officers and functionaries 
of both houses ; and to this end every minute 
detail of the original structure is being carefully 
restored. The fretwork patterns which pass down 
all the arches of its pointed roofs are some of the 
most curious and most elaborate in effect that can 
well be imagined. Its seven pointed windows are 
already completely restored, and will soon be 
filled in as they were before the Revolution, with 
stained glass representing passages in the life of 
St. Stephen. 

The local examinations instituted by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge are to be styled ‘‘non- 
gremial,” as they refer to students not members 
of the University. The number of candidates 
examined at the towns selected as centres of 
examination was—Birmingham, 43; Brighton, 
39; Bristol, 92; Cambridge, 32 ; Grantham, 32 ; 
Liverpool, 62; London, 55; and Norwich, 31. 
The papers from the various centres have been 
collected at Cambridge, and the list of successful 
candidates will, if possible, be published on the 
same day as the mathematical tripos, viz., January 
28, 1859. 

The interesting match at Chess between Mr. 
Morphy, the champion of America, and Herr 
Anderssen, of Breslau, which, in consequence of 
the late indisposition of the former, has been 
played at the Hotel Breteuil, in Paris, in place of 
the Café de la Régence, terminated on Tuesday 
last by the younger professor winning the requisite 
seven games. ‘The score at last stood, Morphy 7, 
Anderssen, 2, drawn 2. Mr. Morphy may now 
fairly take rank as the champion of the Old World 
as well as the New. 


The University of Pavia has been closed by 
order of the Austrian authorities on the alleged 
ground of disaffection. 

Miss Thomson, a Scotch girl, who lately ob- 
tained the first prize for singing at the Conser- 
vatoire, made a debut the other night at the Grand 
Opera. 

Soutnh KeEnsincton Musrtum.—During the 
week ending December 24, 1858, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday and Tuesday, 
free days, 1382; on Monday and Tuesday, free 
evenings, 2268 ; ‘on the three Students’ days (ad- 
mission to the public 6d.), 365; one Students’ 
evening, Wednesday, 401. Total, 4416. From 
the opening of the useum, 702,892. 





GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS’ 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—p~— 
PRIZE ESSAY—SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED. 
By EDWARD CAPPS. 
“To this Essay the Prize of Two Hunprep Guineas was unani- 
oats hgh — arded , by the Adjudicators appointed by the Society of 
rts, July, 1858. 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ‘7g, 6d, 
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The Sixteenth Thousand of AND 2 
[HE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By MARIA 


SZ. LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With Steel Poontis iece a 
Vignette Title by Lump Srocxs,A.R.A. In small 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


Sretey, Jackson, & Hatxipay, 54, Fleet Street. 
——— BFE OF 
A GOLDEN YEAR AND ITS LESSONS 0p nection wi 


LABOUR. the Author of “ Marian Falconer.” Wig 
Frontispiece, in ane cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Sretey, Jackson, & Haturpay, 54, Fleet Street. Upivers pax 








A Description of the most beautiful simger mpleted in 
plants in Cultivation in this Country. To be 


ths Ed te a ne ces ome 
gravings, 
By WILLIAM HOWARD, F.H.S. 
Edited by E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.8. 
Part I, on February 1st. price 1s, 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
Printed on Toned Paper with Four Plates in Colours. 
Super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


A WORLD OF WONDERS REVEALED BY THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
By tur HON. MRS. W—. 
Tilustrated with Coloured Plates, delineating 130 Microscopic 
Objects. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, price 3g, 6d, 


FERNS, BRITISH AND EXOTIC. 
VOLUME IV. 
By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S. 


Illustrated with 64 Coloured Plates and Numerous Wood 
Engravings. 


Royal 8yo. cloth, price 18s, 


COLERIDGE. 


LETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Epitep sy THOMAS ALLSOP. 
Post 8yo. cloth, price §s, 
POEMS. 
Bx W. TIDD MATSON. 
Cr. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s, 6d, 
THE EYE; 


The Stracture and Functions of the Eye, reat “ig 
of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God 


By SPENCER THOMPSON, M.D. 
Cr. 8vo. cloth, Mlustrated, price 7s, 6d. 


AIDS TO REPORTING; 
OR, THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO PRESS OCCUPATION. 
By a PARLIAMENTARY VETERAN. 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 1g, 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS ; 
THEIR SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


QUICKSANDS. 
A TALE. 


By ANNA LISLE. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 6d. 
HANDY GUIDE 
TO SAFE INVESTMENTS. 
By GRESHAM OMNIUM. 
12mo. cloth, price 28, 6d. 
THE PHENOMENA 
OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 
Epirep sy RICHARD DAWES, 
Dean of Hereford. 
Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 2g, 


HOME INFLUENCE. 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


By GRACE AGUILAR. 
New Edition, Ilustrated, price 68, 6d. 





London: GrooMBRIDGE & Sons, 5, Paternoster 
iW. 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 
‘W ITHERING'S BRITISH PLANTS: , 


pular Pere ga of the Fig tlaged | Plants aud Ferns 
Great Britain and reland. ited by W. MACGILLIVRAY, IL), 
Plates, feap. 8vo. clothe 10s, 6d. 
WOODLAND GLEANINGS: a Popular De 
scription of British Forest Trees. Plates, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, @; 
morocco, 88. 6d. 
COMSTOCK AND HOBLYN’S MANUAL 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 300 Illustrations, feap. 8vo. clot, 
8. 


Epwarp Law (successor to Ropent Batpwin), Essex Street, Strand 


























Corrected and Annotated by his Lordship.—Fcap. 8vo. 1s, 


A DI DDRESSES ON POPULAR LITERATURE 
DON SIR ISAAC NEWTON. Delivered at pivem 
and Grantham by HENRY LORD BROU GHAM, F.R.S., 


Epwarp Law (successor to Rosert Batpwin), Essex Street, Strand 





Just published, in post 8vo. cloth gilt, with Map and Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 
(THE NATURALIST IN BERMUDA ; a Sketch 


of the Geology, Zoology, and Botany of that remarkable 
of Islands: together with METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIO 
By JOHN MATTHEW JONES, Esq. (of the Middle Temple 
assisted by MAJOR WEDDERBURN (late 42nd Highlanders), mi 
JOHN L. HURDIS, Esq. 


London: Reeves & Turner, 238, Strand. 





Just published, crown 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


REAT FACTS: a Popular History and De 
scription of the most Remarkable ipreujene uring the pre 
sent Century. By FREDERICK C. BAKEWE 


London: Hovtston & Waricut, 65, act Row. 








Just published, crown 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 


HE YOUNG DEBATER: a Handbook fr 

Mutual Improvement and Debating Societies. B beg 
NEIL, Author of “Composition and Elocution,” “ 
Reasoning,” &e. 


London: Hovriston & Waicut, 65, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Part 6, price 9s. 


CRIPTURE PRINTS FROM THE FRESCOES 
of RAPHAEL. Edited by J. R. HOPE SCOTT, DCL 
Parts 1 to 6, com leting Old Testainent Series, are now ready, eath 
ge 98., with six Plates, 23 inches by 19. 
London : Hoviston & Wricur, 65, ave ga Row ; W. Gazic, 
183, Regent Street ; and J. H. PARKER, Oxford 





Now ready, 12mo. Pp et bm Coloured Plate, price 
alf-a-Crown. 


[HE ENTOMOLOGISTS ANNUAL 
For 1859. 





This Volume contains Notices of the New British Insects capture 








in 1858, a Treatise on the Caddis-Flies, and the Names and Ad 
ofnearly a i British E THE H 
The Annuals for 1855, 1856, 1857, and 1858, may still be had, Half+ Children. 
Crown each. +P ty 
London : Joun Van Voonst, 1, Paternoster Row. Tomo, be 
extra clo 

« 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. wider or m0 


INDIA ; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. Byoooly 
Rev. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., late Chaplain on the Ma of A 
Establishment. With a Map. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards. ; 
JAPAN OPENED. Compiled chiefly from the JET 
esd. ‘Bugravings. 3s cloth ig to Japan in the year falen Co 
Sketches from 


THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


Real Life. By the Author of “ The Object of Life.” Feap §v-. THE Il 
‘With Fine Engravings. 3s. cloth boards; 3s. 6d. extra boards, English. 
gilt edges. late Fell 
PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTER. By ™*5 
the Author of © 7. Birds,” &c. nat 18mo. Numerous fine 
Engravings. . cloth boards; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. [LAYS 
MEMOIRS OF THE REV. SAMUEL MARS- — 
DEN QF PARAMATTA. Edited by the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, Br pL 
boards, gilt pS , ie fiers 


MEMOIR OF AN INDIAN CHAPLAIN, the 


Rev. CHARLES CHURCH, M.A., of the Madras Establishment THE R 
of the East India Com Company. fy the hy the Rev. JAMES HOUGH, A, 
Chaplain on Fcap 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


a RELIGious > aa Socrgry, 
56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. Sold by the 
Booksetlers, 


cinta. 


Fat 












New Szrres. 
No. 27.—j, soanx 1, 1859. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO. 
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AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, 



















HAVE NOW READY. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in con- 


nection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 














DAVID MASSON, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
niversity College, London. Vol.I. 8yo. with Two Portraits. 


















EtcutaH THovsann. 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; OR, 
THE LONG VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. 
the Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days.” With numerous 
Tiustrations by Ricuarp Dove, engraved by Linton. Imp. 
J6mo., printed on toned paper, and bound in extra cloth, with 
gilt leaves, &s. 6d. 

“« xecution is excellent. . . . . Like ‘Tom Brown’s 
tan Days’ the ‘White Horse’ gives the reader a feeling of 
gratitude and personal esteem towards the author. ... . The 
author could not have a better ae hg nor a better transfer, nor a 
more excellent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book.” —Saturday 













Review. 

There it a high tone of earnest pw which e' es our 
eae ~My =a to which we most eartily say speed 
o . With its kindly feeling, its neighbourly and heart: 
init with the homes of England, and those ties whic 












-< Hh 
oa te dd Englishmen to them, and its cheerful Christianity.”’— 
Press 


yetiows le of summer joy, which will make many a heart 
sad these cuir nights..... ’ We do not think! our readers will 




















find a book which will be better worth reading some of these 
po Leg evenings.” —Freeman. 





“There is a hi life about the book . . . . which will give the 
reader thoughts to do him good in many subsequent hours.”—John 
Bull. 
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FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With a Visit 
to'Carthage. By J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D., Vicar of Ware, 
Herts: sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. With 
Maps and Illustrations after Photographs. 8vo. cloth. 14s. 
“\ highly interesting volume.” —Atlas. 
bl count of modern Algeria, by a scholar! 
“light and agreeable accow —" y pater! 


‘who made good use of his opportunities exten s 
excursions by various routes into the interior.” —Atheneum. 

#4 good book and will repay perusal.” —Homeward Mail. 
“The work will be read by classical students with peculiar 
interest ; politica! readers will find enough to engage them in the 
‘sound cal views expressed upon the colonisation and emigra- 
tion and the administrative systems of Algeria, while the general 
nader will find no lack of word pictures and anecdotes.” —Leader. 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND 
AYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. By Mrs. 
TRIP ANT. dates “Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &c. Royal 

. bound in extra cloth, 6s. 






DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old English 
History for the Young. By the Author of “Ruth and Her 
Friends.” 1. Caradix and Deva: a Story of the Druids. 2. 
Wulfgar and the Earl: a Story of the Anglo-Saxons. 3. Roland: 
4 Story of the Crusades. With a Frontispiece by W. Homan 
Hewr, engraved by Livron. Royal iémo. Printed on toned 
paper, 5s. 

“Three charming tales of early English history . . . . told in 

a thoroughly healthful and entirely Christian spirit, and are 

alike in conception and expression. . . -_. This book 
will e many a young heart glad in this cheerful Christmas 
time.”"—Freeman. 

“We cordially recommend the book as conveying . . . . the 

same high Tecne which were so conspicuous fn ‘Ruth and Her 

Friends.’ —John Bull. 


New anv Cauarer Epition. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for my 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 

1, Perseus. 2. The Argonauts. 3. Theseus. New and Cheaper 

Hiition, with Eight Illustrations engraved by Wayrmrer. Royal 

16mo., beautifully printed on toned paper by Clay, and bound in 

extra cloth, with gilt edges. 5s. 

id ly have those heroes of Greek tradition been celebrated in a 
dolder or more stirring strain.” —Saturday Review. 

“We doubt not they will be read by many a youth with an 

enchained in po as strong as the links which bound 

Andromeda to her rock.” —British Quarterly. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS, and other 
dxlen College, Oxford, Author of sivan te Sleeper," Be. Roya 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated | into 
pe a 


IAYS OF MIDDLE AGE, and _ other 
Poems. By JAMES HEDDERWICK. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedderwick’s poetry is 
tba thousand times better known. It needs ms be known to 
he ted. There is something delightful in its calm healthful 
and beauty.” —Frazer’s Magazine, Feb. 1857. 


THE RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND La gg 

potas Part IV. of “ Christ and Other Masters.” 
University of Cunbridee eve cloth, 78. 6d. - 
I. Introduction. Part II. Religions of India, and Part LI. 
"Tepom China, America, and Oceanica, may still be had sepa- 
” 'e. 6d, each part. 



















Library of Olv Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo, cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


ANECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, AND 


CHARACTERS OF BOOKS AND MEN, collected from the 
Conversation of Mr. Pope and other eminent Persons of his 
ime. By the Rev. JOSEPH SPENCE; with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author, by 8. W. SINGER, F.S.A. Second Edition, 
fine portrait, cloth. 6s. 
*,” A few copies on large paper, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS SACKVILLE, 


Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Earl of Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rey. R. W. SACK- 
VILLE-WEST. Fine portrait, cloth. 4s. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 


History of King Arthur, and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
the Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 
with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
ntroduction by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., Membre de |’ Insti- 
tut de France, &c. 3 vols. 15s, 


HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 
HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S WORKS and DAYS.— 
MUSZEUS’ HERO and LEANDER.—JUVENAL’S FIFTH SA- 
TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAPMAN. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece 
after W. Pass. és. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
the ah cae HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece. " 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols, Frontis- 
piece, 12s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 
WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 1. 
*," A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 10s. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now first collected. Edited by F. W. 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s. 


*,” A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 


or, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDWARD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS AND 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. Also, the Musical Notes, composed by 
Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


THE WORKS IN PROSE AND VERSE 


OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W. 
B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC AND POETICAL 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.0. HALLIWELL, 3 vols. lis. 


“ The edition deserves well ofthe public ; it is carefully printed, 
and the annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive, 
supply ample explanations upon a variety of interesting points. If 
Mr. Halliwell had done no more than collect these plays, he would 
have conferred a boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”"— 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 108, 

“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most precious and 
interesting monuments of the English Language and Literature, 
and also of the social and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century.” —Literary Gazette. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 
PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER DAYS OF AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 





FRANCIS QUARLES’S ENCHIRIDION. 


Soe Institutions—Divine ee Practical, 
Moral, Ethical, Economical, and Political. ortrait. 3s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by W. B. TURN- 
BULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. With 


a Biographical Preface and Notes. By 8S. W. SINGER, F.S.A. 
The Second Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s. 


*,” Several other Works of owr good old Authors in progress. 





JoHN Russet, Smiru, 26, Soho Square. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


R. MURRAY begs to caution the Public 
against spurious editions of LORD BYRON’S 
| WORKS, which, though bearing on them the words 
| “ Byron’s Poetical Works,” “ Byron’s Poems,” “Works 
of Lord Byron,” and “The Illustrated Byron,” are yet 
| deficient in the whole or principal part of some of the 
| best Poems. 
As the Copyright of Lord Byron’s Works has not ex- 
pired, no — or complete Edition can be published 


except by urray. 


Shortly will be published, to be continued Monthly, 
MURRAY'S 
EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE 


LORD BYRON’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


To be completed in Nine Parts, One Shilling each, 


PART L., with a Portrait, by Puiures, R.A., and an 
Illustration by Wxstaxt, R.A., will contain 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


FROM THE ATHENAUM, MAY, 1858. 


*Byron’s Porms.—Eight years have yet to run before 
the copyright of the whole expires, and those who now buy 
an edition of Byron’s works m 
Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PRIZE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


—~e 


This Day, a New and Cheaper Edition, with Maps, Plates, 
and Woodcuts, Royal 8vo. 28s. 


GREECE: 
A PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL 
ACCOUNT. 


BY REV. C. WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
WITH AN ESSAY ON GREEK ART, 
BY GEORGE SCHARF, F.S.A. 


And Illustrative Engravings of the Scenery, 
Architecture, Costume, and Fine 
Arts of the Country. 


“ As an illustrated book, this is decidely the most successful, in 
combining usefulness with elegance. Like all Mr. has 
written on Art, his Introductory Sketch is marked by pains- 
taking research, refined taste, and a clear unambitious ‘style.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“This large and handsome work has now become one of our 
standard English Classics. It is profusely illustrated, printed on 
tinted paper, has a copious index, and the binding is excellent.’ 
Englis Churchman. 

“ Dr. Wordsworth’s itinerary through the several vinces of 
Greece, with its copious classical reminiscences and highly interest 
ing comments, is established now as a standard work of Hellenic 
lore.” —Press. 

“This very magnificent volume is a fitting tribute paid to the 
memory of ancient Greece by the Archeology, the Art, and the 
Typography of England. No age but our own could have produced 
such a monument. Ali of ancient Greece that cannot die lies before 
us in this beautiful work. No better book can be placed in the 
hands of a student whom it is desired to imbue with a taste for 
— Art and a knowledge of Hellenic Archwology.”—Daily 

ews, 

Also, by the same Author, 


ATHENS AND ATTICA: 
NOTES OF A TOUR. 


Third Edition, with Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR WORKS. 
—~— 


The following New Editions are ready. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: 


A VIEW OF THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES 
OF MODERN SOCIETY, AND THE RESULTS OF 
LABOUR, CAPITAL, AND SKILL. 


2nd Edition, with Additional Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 
BY KNIGHT. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“A collection of curious facts, tricked out here and there with 
pleasant and — fiction ; and which make up as charming a 
volume as . —Fraser's Magazine. 


“Mr. Knight’s entertaining tittle work ‘Once upon a Time.’ ”— 
Quarterly Review. 





Joun Mumrar, Albemarle Street. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 














(THREE of the Four Divisions of this important work having been completed, and the publication of th 
FOURTH DIVISION being about to commence, the Proprietors desire to call attention to the character ¢ 
the Cyclopedia, as a complete body of knowledge. 


As separate works, the nature of the Cyclopedia of Grocrapuy, of Brograpuy, of Naturau History, and of 


Arts AND Sciences, is sufficiently clear. But, taken as a whole, the connection of these great Divisions may 
require some very brief elucidation. 


If the English Cyclopedia had been arranged in two Alphabets instead of in four, the one department 
might have been called Literary, the other Scientific. 


The Cyclopedia of Grocrapuy, and the Cyclopedia of Biocrarny, forming Ten Volumes, embrace together 
not only the Description of every Country, but its History in all ages. Under the Geographical name will be 
found a rapid view of a nation’s progress. Under the Biographical names will be found all the great public 


events, and the religious, moral, and intellectual history of every State, as detailed in the lives of its eminent 
citizens. 


The Cyclopedia of Naturan History, and the Cyclopedia of Anrs anp Sciences, now commencing, ani 
forming also Ten Volumes, present every feature of the Physical and Moral Sciences, and of the applications o 


Science to Productive Industry. This concluding Division also embraces all branches of miscellaneous information 
not strictly referable to these general heads. 


The English Cyclopedia is founded upon the valuable Copyright of the Penny Cyclopedia, which has always 
remained in the hands of Mr. Kyiaur. Every article in that celebrated work was an original contribution, furnished 
by many of the most eminent men of the times. The elaborate revisions, with the large additions, of the present 
work, have involved a new outlay for literary labour of not less than Seven Thousand Pounds, making the cost 
of literary production alone of these Twenty Volumes, not far short of Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


Three-fourths of the Cyclopedia being now completed, no doubt can arise to the certainty of the remaining 
fourth being regularly carried to a conclusion. The last Division will commence in the periodical course of 
publication on the 31st of January, 1859, and will be finished in the last month of 1860. 


It will be issued in Monthly Parts, Twenty-four in number; price 2s. 6d. each: and in Volumes, Six in 
number, at intervals of four months. j 





THE COMPLETED DIVISIONS ARE PUBLISHED AS FOLLOWS: 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21, 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Four Volumes, Price 21. 28.3 or, in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 21. 10s. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Stw Volumes, Price 31.; or, in Three Volumes, half-bownd morocco, 3l. 12s. 








LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


—~— 


Now Ready, Small 8vo. price 7s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


LIEBIG’S 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


BY JUSTUS VON LIEBIG. 


Fourth edition, revised throughout, and enlarged by the addition of new Letters. 
EDITED BY JOHN BLYTH, MD. 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 
ides * i i bly the former Letters, I have in the present edition added a number of new 
aaa ahah gooyty Bee pes FS questions and to the most remarkable discoveries recently made in the 
departments of chemistry and physics. Among these are letter 2nd, on the Study of the Natural Sciences ; letter 13th, 
on the Correlation of the Forces o Inorganic Nature; letter 15th, on the Alteration of Properties in Bodies; letter 23rd, 
on Materialism in Connection with Natural Inquiries.” —Preface, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
LIEBIGS AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIEBIG?S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. Third Edition. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANALYSIS. Small 8vo. 5s. 





London: Watton & MABERLY, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





On the 5th of January, with 170 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. LARDNER. 


"This compendium is one of a series of books of elementary instruction for the use of Schools and families, of 
dia two Sore abready been published, one on Natural Philosophy, and the, other on Animal Physiology, and it is 
compressed within similar limits of bulk and price. It comprehends so much of the elements of chemistry as may, 
with moderate attention, be acquired within a reasonable time by the younger class of students, and even as much as 
may suffice for those who, being more advanced in life, desire merely to obtain a general knowledge of the elements 
of the material world, and of the chief compounds into which they enter.” —Preface, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS, 328 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 190 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 





London: Warton & Maserty, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, in cloth 8vo. gilt edges, price 28. 6d, 


MUSICAL GIFT FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 


CONTAINING TWENTY-FOUR NEW SONGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


BY W. E. HICKSON. 


Author of “Try Again,” and other moral songs ; of “ The Singing Master,” “ Part Singing,” &c. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE SINGING MASTER. Seventh Edition, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

*,* Sold also in 5 Parts (separately) : 
FIRST LESSONS IN SINGING AND THE NOTATION OF MUSIC, 1s. 
. RUDIMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF HARMONY. 1s, 
FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. le. 
. SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK, 1s. 6d. 
HYMN TUNE BOOK, 1s. 6d. 
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London: WALToN & MABERLY, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 
WALTON & MABERLY. 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


—o— 
I 


ahr 71 : P 
GREEK TESTAMENT ROOTS, in a Selection 
of Texts, giving the 2 riage 3 of Reading the whole Greek Testa- 
ment without difficulty. With Grammatical Notes and a Parsin, 
Lexicon, associating the Greek Primitives with English Deri- 
vatives. By G.K. GILLESPIE, A.M. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. cloth. 


“ With admirable notes, and a parsing lexicon full of etymological 
information. Whoever ‘fees through it carefully, will have a key to 
the whole of the Greek Testament, and will be in a very favourable 
yr oe for grappling with the difficulties of any Greek author.” — 

naeum., 


“Mr. Gillespie has selected, with great care and ju ent, the 
smallest possible number of verses comprising all the radical words 
that occur inthe New Testament; in order to furnish the student 
with a clue, in the narrowest compass, to the language of the whole 

k. The student who has mastered this work would have no 
mean acquaintance with the structure of the Greek; and would 
have, moreover, learned the origin and force of a large class of 
English words.”—Literary Gazette. 


It. 
DR. R. G. LATHAM’S WORKS. 
— 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, FOR 


THE USE OF SCHOOLS. Sixteenth Thousand, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
LOGIC IN ITS APPLICATION TO LAN- 
GUAGE. 12mo. 6s. 
Ir. 
EDITED BY DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 
nnilliicsats 
TACITUS: GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, AND 


ANNALS. Book 1. With English Notes. Edited by DR. 
WILLIAM SMITH. Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


PLATO : APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PART OF 


PHEDO. With Notes in English. Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


Iv. 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ROME. 
esis 


DR. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME, FOR 


SCHOOLS. 100 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Vv. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR DE MORGAN. 
—@— 
ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 15th Thousand. 


Royal 12mo. 5s. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND DOUBLE ALGEBRA. 
Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Royal 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


FORMAL LOGIC. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


vi. 
WORKS BY RICHARD POTTER, AM, 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University 
College, London. 


— 
POTTER'S PHYSICAL OPTICS; OR, THE 


NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. A Descriptive 
and Experimental Treatise. 100 Illustrations. #vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS. 
Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 8. 6d. 
POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. Part I. 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. Part II. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

vil. 

LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 1334 Illustrations. 4 vols. 20s. cloth. Sold 
separately as under :— 

MECHANICS, with 357 Illustrations ° ee 

HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, AND HEAT, } 

292 Illustrations ee ee oe oe ae 
OPTICS, with 290 Illustrations +» «+ One Volume, 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ACOUS- 

TICS, 395 Hlustrations—.’ .. . } One Volume, Ss. 


One Volume, 5e. 
One Volume, 5s. 


VItr. 


LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 


In 2 vols. each 5s. With 37 Plates, and upwards of 200 Mlustra- 
tions on Wood. 





*,* W. 4 M.’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sent by post 
(free) to any one writing for it. 


' 
j 
' 
’ 
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THE AUTHOR OF “VATHEK.” 


oa 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM BECKFORD, 


OF FONTHILL, 
‘AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK.” 


2 vols. with fine Portrait, 21s. 


“ The life of Beckford was worth writing, and the writer has unveiled the treasures of the pre-Adamite Sultans and 
their singular Master, to the gaze of a generation which had begun to forget all about him.”—Press. ) 

“Contains matter of much interest, and is replete with anecdotes of that singular man himself, and of the illus- 
trious circle of which he was a member.”’—Observer. , % at 

* Will do some justice to the memory of a man who we suspect has been calumniated. —Critic. * 

« Pains have been taken with these volumes, and the run of them will doubtless be considerable.” —Messenger, 


Cuartes J. Skeet, Publisher, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross. 





This day is published, 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


Author of “ My Novel,”’ &c. 
Originally published in ‘ Blackwoo?s Magazine.” 
Four Volumes, Post 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 


> 


Wi11Am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 


CHARMION E: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 
By E. A. LEATHAM, M.A. 


* His style isas vivid as though he had never opened a Greek Lexicon. Charmione is almost worthy—and even 
the ‘ almost’ is very high praise—to take the place as a popular picture of the daily life of Greece, that the ‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii’ has long taken with respect to Rome. Mr. LgeaTHamM has succumbed much more to the popular taste than 
to his own necessities, in giving his work the externals of a novel. It is a dramatised history. . . It is nosmall merit 
that with so much power of picture-drawing the author’s antiquarian knowledge is never obtruded.”—Saturday 

ew. 
ag “Tt isa union of genius, antiquarian learning, and Hellenic enthusiasm; and is a pg and beautiful repre- 
sentation of Athenian society and politics from the death of Pericles to the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. . . . 
Almost any part of the work would be worthy of extract.” —Globe. F ; 

«* €Charmione’ is the best example of the purely classical novel that we know of.’’—Economist. 

** There is evidence throughout of considerable power.”’—Spectator. ; ; : 

‘* *«Charmione’ may be read by men ofthe world who have lost a little of their College Greek, with infinite advan- 

.”*—Eepress. 

“We pa congratulate Mr. Leatham on having produced a readable and interesting story, with a very creditable 
amount of adherence to classical proprieties.’’— Press. a ; : ; oh 

** Tt is beautiful, eloquent, and—as far as our knowledge and legitimate inference go—true to history as it is to art. 
. . . Asan intellectual treat, the lovers of Old Greece will find ‘Charmione’ worthy to be ranked with ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia.’ ’’— Statesman. ' ; 

** A clever specimen of the classical novel.” —National Review, 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. Now ready, in one volume, oblong folio, price 21s. cloth, gilt. 


YMNS AND HYMN-BOOKS, WITH A A VISIT OF A LONDON EXQUISITE TO 


FEW WORDS ON ANTHEMS. A Letter to the Rev. W. HIS MAIDEN AUNTS IN THE COUNTRY; Being a 
Upton Richards, M.A., from WILLIAM JOHN BLEW. Series of Twenty-two Humourous Illustrations on Steel by THEO 


Rrvinatons, Waterloo Place. London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Boaus), 96, Fleet Street. 





Price 7s. 6d, boards. 
A GAMEMNON, THE KING. From Aschylus. 
Translated into English Verse by WILLIAM BLEW, M.A. 
Lonomans & Co. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


In crown 8yvo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d., Illustrated by Joun Ansaton, 
Brrxer Fosrer, and M. 8. Morean. 


HE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH; 
AND OTHER POEMS. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Boavs), 86, Fleet Street. 





275 Tunes. Second Editio ,18mo. price 3s. cloth, 
((HURCH HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK. By 


W. J. BLEW, M.A. and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. } HE BENCH AND THE BAR: a Series of 
THE SAME, IN A LARGE VOLUME, Music Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. Accompanied 
im full score, price 185. Second Edition. by brief biographical notices. 
Rivinerons. oan & 
LORD JUSTICE THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. L. KNIGHT BRUCE. 
The photograph taken specially for this work by Jonny Warxins. 


post OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 1859. Paar 1. 
Now publishing. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR THE HON. SIR WILLIAM PAGE Woop. 
Kectr & Co , 18 to 21, Old Boswell Court, St. Clement's, Strand, W.C, | The Photograph taken specially for this work by Joux Watkins. 
Snapxin, Mansmatt, & Co., and all Booksellers. Several Portraits in Preparation. 


KELLY’S RAILWAY GUIDE FOR JANUARY, now pubtishing. | Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers. 





On Feb. Ist, price 4s. each, Parts 1 and 2 of 








. doubt of. 





— 
UNIFORM WITH JOHNSTON’S “ CHEMISTRY OF COMMOoy 
LIFE.” 


In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence each (commencing January 1, 


HE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON Lirp 
_ By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of “ Sea Side Studies,» 
“ Life of Goethe,” &c. 


PART I. HUNGER AND THIRST. 
W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





a 


Just published, Volume II., price 10s. 6¢., bound in 
Cloth, 


A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLI, 
By J. T. GILBERT, M.R.LA. 


Dublin: M‘Grasnaw & Grux, 50, Upper Sackville Street, 
London: Jouw Russert Suita, 36, Soho Square, 





Second Edition, just published, price 1s. 6d, 
HEALTH AND LONG LIF, 
By E. EPPS. 
Prrex, Steruenson, & Spence, 23, Paternoster Row, London, 





ne 


18mo. cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. ; free by post. 


REVARICATION ; OR, THE FOLLY oF 


FALSEHOOD. By MARGARET DOUGLASS PINCHARD, 
Illustrated by W. Harvey. 


London: WIt.1AM Teac & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 





ANTHON’S SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO. 
12mo. roan, 6s. 
ELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO; with a 
English Commentary, and Historical, Geographical, and Lega 
Indexes. Thoroughly revised, corrected, and improved by the Rey, 
G. B. WHEELER, A.M., T.C.D. 


London: Wiri1am Trce & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, 





18mo. cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; free by post.] 


HE YOUNG MARQUIS; OR, A STORY 


FROM A REIGN. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS ; Illustrate 
by Braker Foster and Evans. 


London: Wixi1am Troe & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





Crown 4to. fancy boards, 1s. 6d. 


\ HAT THE STARS SAID. A Simple Story, 


By AUNT LOUISA. Illustrated with Eight Colour 
Plates. 


London: Witt1am Tree & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homceopathis 
Chemist, London.—1 Ib, and 4 1b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 9d. 

This excellent production, originally prepared for the special we 

of base ong ig patients, having been adopted Shea general public, 


can now be had of the principal grocers. Each packet is labellel 
JAMES EPPS, Hommopathic Chemist, London. ’ 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


- AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine iy Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 


“Tue Wines or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’ 
stores, selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjectet 
them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended toa 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetnes, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
to their pees We have to state that these wines, though brandie 
to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, neatly 
as strong ; that they are pure wholesome, and perfectly free from 
adulteration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELS OR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30% 
per dozen. 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cros 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. = 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in >rilliant condit , at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are ouly 
the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, eas, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. ‘ 
“T find your wine to be and unadulterated, and I have n 
ith being far more wheteesmne than the artificial mixtures 
too oftes sold for genuine Sherry. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Anal: of Dr. sent free —Brenit, 
lia. per a WELLER HUGHES "Whomeale and Spi 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 
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THE, VERY FINEST COLZA OIL FOR 
MODERATOR LAMPS, selected from choice parcels direct 

. 4s. 6d. tage al STORE DIPS, 7d. per Ib. 
from TIGL S ys ei , stored in a last t especially 
for use. HO SeMOLD. SOAPS, 40s., 44s., . per 
ewt. Delivered free to an ona of, or W ‘thin five "aed of! town, and 
orders of 5!. value railway free to any part of England. 

ITMORE & CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate Street within, E.C., 
ore. old servants of and City Agents to Price’s Patent Can dle 
Company. 








TRADE MARK. 


pATENT CORN FLOUR, 
WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EACH PACKET. 


For Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arrow Root, 
unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. The Lancet says, 
“This is ag to anything of the kind known.’’—See Reports— 
also from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, and Muspratt. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per 16 oz. packet. 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—~—- 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


gj OSEPH GILLOTT begs most spepesttally to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
blic generally that, b a novel application of his unrivalled 
hinery for making teel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the r ehay he has inti fuced a NEW seERtzs of his 
productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen peers the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are p in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
toch, with lal hy eumnids, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
ov ‘the ee of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
U flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W: riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


a 
HE MOST APPROPRIATE OFFERINGS 


are those which tend to the promotion of Personal Beauty 

in the fair and youthful, who at this Hea hl season are more than 
desirous to shi ne advantage under the gaze of their 
friends: none can be more acceptable than 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair ; 
and as an invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 








ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


Vnequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a 
a | grctad to the Complexion, and a softness and delicacy to the 





AND 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Which bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like i Strengthens the 
Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and pure 


The Patronage of Royalty, and Rank pa Fashion, throughout 
Europe, and their universally-known efficacy, give these preparations 
a celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 


Sold by A. Rowrann & Sons, 20, Hatton Sg London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 





GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND rronouncen sy HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, &., BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


From Mr. pg Chemist, Market Place, Wisbeach:— 
“Gentlemen,—From the great quantity 0 of your W: Wafers T have sold, 
Thave had an excellent of witnessing their effects, and 
I —e prong pleasure in. able to inform you that several obsti- 

have been com y cured by their 
=: ‘=, indeed, their efficacy in general {nd iseases of the lungs.— 
W. T. OLpHam.” 


Maar LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief, and 
id cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all disorders of 
the and Langs. 


‘To as and te ag A eotee. Th Gey are a for 
ing e Vo! sean, ve a pleasant taste. 
Price Is. 1}4., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box by all Medicine Vendors. 


Price 36s. 


CHARLES KNIGHTS: POPULAR HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND.—No. XXXVII. is Published this Day, 
Price 1s. The First Division of the Work, to the Revolution 
of 1688, ts Published, with a copious Index, in 4 Vols. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or tee of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiume alone, 





Tae Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Cuarmman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esg., Deruty-CHarmman, 





INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 
ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the bal 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





Such arr 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WaTERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 
(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





, . 
EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 

Sapna gpa perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having been 
analysed, reported on, and recommended by Professors TAYLOR 
and THOME ON, of Ga 8 and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. P’ REIRA, say that “the finest oil is the most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour. ” Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 
imperial. —79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat 
and Chest. In InciP1ent Consv mption, Astuma, and WINTER 
Coven they are unfailing. Being free from ev ery hurtful in 
dient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest 
child ; while the Pusiic Srzaker and Proressionat Sincer will 
find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation in- 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 

Prepared ~ ay! sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each Tuomas Keatino, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, A Retail by all Druggists, "&e. 





. ~ 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. TYPHOID FEVER. 
This fearful malady round the Royal residence at 
‘Windsor, and dares to assail “time-honoured Eton.” From each, 
Po oop the Court and our juvenile aristocracy have departed. 
ight there is safety when malaria is the enemy, and wise the 
pt that urged the forsaking an infected spot. In their absence 
science and sanatory savants must endeavour to remove the cause o 
so perilous a complaint; which weekly endangers the lives of 
thousands of our lower and middle classes, who have testified, in the 
strongest terms, to ue Me, Whichy recett and curative powers of 
Holloway’s febrifuge P recruit the feeble and exhausted 
frame, cool the poe ah A, of the skin, and throw off the fever- 
breeding poison, 





PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EstaBLisHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 


DIRECTORS. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, uP. 
William ho D.C. PF. R.8. | Henry Lancelot Hotisnd. 
John Davis, Ben} . Jas. Lancaster r, Esq. 
William Walter Puller, ie jamin Shaw 
James A. Gordon, in 8. Matthew Ww hiting, Esq. 


ill, jun., Esq., M.P. 
be Company wh. —— security. 
rates of jum, with participation in four-fifths or 80 
per eon of the P profits. 
Low rates without participation in profits. 
Loans, in connection with life assurance, on approved security, in 
sums of not less than £500. 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole 
term of life. 








Age. | Without With Age.| Without With 
Profits. Profits. Profits. Profits. 
£3. 4. £3. d. £3. 4d, £s.d. 

15 lll 115 0 40 218 10 3 6 5 
20 ee he 119 3 50 409 410 7 
30 24 210 4 60 610 674 


























*,* Beware of pce 


ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, A.D. 1714 
U NION ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

Offices: 81, Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 


And in BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
HAMBURG, BERLIN, AND BERNE. 

RECEIPTS for FIRE INSURANCES falling due at CHRISTMAS 

are now ready at the Head Offices, and with bg respective Agents, im 

the Country. Wo. B. Lewis, Secretary. 





EstTaBiisHep 1838. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
Y _CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King 
William Street, City. 
Drrecrors. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. W. K. Jameson, ‘aed 
i C. Dimsdale, John Jones, EF: 
William Elliot, M.D. John Nolloth, E 
Robert Ellis, Ei 8q. Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 
J. P. Gassiot, E “~ F.RS. Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
John Gladstone Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, F 4 O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq 
The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 
The assets of the Company exceed £265,000. 
And its income is over £60,000 a year. 
Advances in connection with Life Assurance are made on adyan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 
Wiis Rarray, Actuary. 





EST OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Instrrurep 1807.) Caprrat £600,000. 


uired information, may be had of any 
tland, and Ireland, and of William 
d Charles Lewis, Esq., Actuary, at the 
pe also at the Office o' ‘the Company, 20, 
New Bi ~ A Ay of the anager and Agent for London. 


Prospectuses, and ev 
of the Agen i = england, 


James ANDERTON. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PERSON IN a FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual pa) it of 31. secures a fixed pote - of 61. per week 
in the event Peynjury, or 10001. in ¢ Accidents ot 

every description, by, 2 poties in the RAILWAY PASSENGIIS: 
ASSURANCE COM: , Which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Rorms of Propetsd and Busspactuses had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the a ee Railway pay where also Me ~4 
way ACCIDENTS arene ony the Journey or 

year. No charge for amp Duty. Cap ‘ 

, mony J. Vian, Secretary. 





Rozzrt Tucker, Secretary. 


Railwa tpn ond Assurance Compan 
Offices, 3, Old d Street, London, EC. 
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BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


most recent Government Charts and Surveys; and the authentic information these 
supply has been embodied along with the important recent discoveries of British and 
Foreign Travellers-and Navigators, including the celebrated Maclure, Barth, and 
Livingstone. Imp. folio, elegantly half-bound russia or morocco gilt, price 56s. 


America—Polar Regions: III. Upper Canada; IV. Lower Canada, New Brunswick ; 
V.to XVIII. 8 
Central America, and West Indies; XX. Steamer Routes and Oceanic Currents. With 
Descriptive Letter-press, and an Index of 21,000 Names. Imp. folio. cloth, price 16s. 


beautifully executed, and furnished with an elaborate Index.”—Leader. 


ae ee 


ee 


BLACK’S ATLASES AND MAPS. 





A Series of Sixty Folio Maps, New Edition, Engraved and Printed in Colours in 
the first style of the Art, and accompanied by Descriptions of the various 
Countries of the World, and a Complete Index of 65,000 names. 


In the construction of the New Edition of this Atlas, access has been obtained to the 


“ This is an exceedingly valuable Atlas.”"—Economist. 
“In minute accuracy and finish the Maps can scarcely be surpassed by any on an equal scale.”— | 





Illustrated London News. 


ATLAS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


With Maps of the various Provinces, States, and Countries of that Continent, and 
Plans of the City of New York, the Environs of Montreal, and Panama 
Railway, constructed from the most recent authorities. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Principal Contents:—No. I. North America; II. British, Russian, and Danish 


States and Territories of the United States; XIX. Mexico, 


“No North American Atlas in existence can compete with this. The Maps are complete, careful, 


Itt. 
HAND-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Series of Thirty-eight Maps. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.8., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. 
With a Complete Index of Names. Quarto, half-bound, price 21s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


New Edition. A Series of Thirty-seven Maps, for Instruction in Physical, Ancient, 
and Scripture Geography. With Index. 4to. or 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


“In comprehensiveness, accuracy, finished execution, judicious adaptation to educational purposes, 
and moderateness of price, this Atius stands quite alone.’ —Atheneum. ¥ r 


“ This is, without exception, one of the best Atlases we ever saw. We commend this Atlas strongly.” 








—English Journal of Education. 


SCHOOL ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. No. 2 


New Edition. A series of Twenty-seven Maps of the Principal Countries in the World, _ 
Oblong 12mo. or 18mo. price 2s. i 


“ Deserves a wide circulation. The Maps by Mr. Bartholomew are admirably executed. Compared \ 
with other Atlases of the same size and price which we have seen, this has decidedly the advantage.” HE N 
—Athenaum. ; eg 

receiv! 


vi. immediate 0 
ATLAS OF AUSTRALIA, WITH ALL THE. § bs 
GOLD REGIONS. Burlingto 





Jan. 3 
A Series of Maps from the latest and best authorities. 
Contents :—I. General Map of Australasia, New Zealand, Polynesia, and Surround. HU" 
ing Islands. II. Australia—Divided into Districts. III. New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia, showing the Different Gold Deposits. IV. New South Wales— gs 
Divided into Counties, with all the Gold Deposits accurately laid down, and a Planof 
Sydney. V. Victoria—Divided into Counties, with all the Gold’ Districts accurately The JUV 


laid down, and a Plan of the Mount Alexander Gold Region. VI. New Zealand, Van ‘The Drawit 
Diemen’s Land, and the settled portion of Western Australia, comprehending Swan spacious Re 





























River and Australind. Quarto, cloth, price 6s. 
Fencing, M 
VII. bad at the | 
MAP OF EUROPE. 
Size, 3 by 4 feet 4inches. Scale, 80 miles to the inch. ARCHIT 
Engraved from the most recent authorities, and coloured with the greatest precision 
and accuracy. Accompanied by a Map of the Telegraphic Lines and Fortresses of HE 
Europe, and Descriptive Letter-press, exhibiting the Population, Revenues and Debts, ENG 
Naval and Military Resources, Territorial Extents, Religions of the different Countries, et 
&c., &c. Price 16. in sheets, or 18s, mounted on Linen, in a handsome portable Case, subjects ; t 
and 24s. on roller, varnished. eee: 
cad ayy i along with it a valuable compendi of the Geography of Europe in : 
viIt. 
HE 
MAP OF AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, AND e, 
NEW ZEALAND. pant I 
Price 18s. in Sheets; 21s. bound in Cloth, 8vo. or 4to.; and 26s. on Rollers, varnished, 
This Map, taken from the British and French Government Surveys, and other HE 


sources of recent and authentic information, has undergone great alterations, and 
been increased by large and important additions, kindly ished to the Publishers forwarded 
by William Westgarth, Esq., Author of the ‘‘Gold Fields of Australia ;”’ it containg the 10th ir 
also, on an enlarged scale, the Colony of Victoria; Mount Alexander Gold Region, and ®, Avs 
Plan of Sydney; Port Philip, with Melbourne; Map of Norfolk Island, and a Sketch 
Map, showing the Principal Commercial Routes. 

“ Thi i ddition. €0) hical science 
mibaanee yng rorrans fey Colonies? Nort British Daily San ae RES ee Re 

“ Tt has been most carefully commnlen from the British and French official surveys, and other sources 
of the most recent date, and altogether it is one of the most perfect specimens which we have ever met 
with.”—Australian and New Zealand Gazette. M 

“ This is one of the most recent, aphente sad correct Maps, embracing the whole of the Southern 

; Jegal 





Colonies, we have yet seen.” —Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 








NEW SCHOOL TALE. OF oat 


ERIC; 





OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. | — 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. fy 
BY FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


Morwine CHronicie. 


“No book, since the advent of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ has given such an 
‘admirable picture of inner school life as the volume before us. The reader, lingering 
over these pages, is recalled as if by enchantment to the days of scholastic boyhood, 
with all its alternate phases of ‘ tips’ or canings, and they demonstrate most forcibly 
the advantages of self-reliance, emulation, and manliness to be derived from our noble 
British system of public education.” 


Dairy News. 
* Asastory ‘Eric’ has the —— quality of being interesting. No one who 
begins it is likely to leave it unfinished.” 
ATHENEUM. 


** The story narrated by Mr. Farrar is a hearty and healthy one. It is about boyhood 
and school days, and has a tone of intense truthfulness.” 













Economist. 


** We cannot quit the volume without recommending it to the perusal of parents and 
schoolmasters.” “ 1. = 


Lrrerary Gazerre. 


‘Tt is pleasant to preface our notice of this work by a genuine conviction that itis — 
one of the most charming and touching of books that it has ever been our lot to read. 
Although couched in the form of a fictitious narrative, and professing to deal whi 
with fictitious characters, the tale bears the impress of being a record of the author's 
schoolboy feelings and impressions. Although written apparently for the immediate 
perusal of that class of readers more peculiarly identified with the principal pape = 
described, yet the book is one which appeals most powerfully to the hearts of all who 
have hearts to feel and minds to think. Apart from the general tendency of the book, 
which is pervaded by a strong religious bias that is not pedantic or sectarian, from 
which an admirable moral may be derived, the powe and diversified interest of the 
ens itself cannot fail of luring on, from page to page, the feelings and curiosity of the 
reader,” 
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